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MORMONISM—ITS RISE AND PROGRESS. 





We take from the last volume published 
of the National Illustrated Library—an 
early copy of which we have obtained— 
the following brief, yet pertinent sketch. 
The accompanying wood engraving re- 
presents an encampment of these peculiar 
people on the Missouri River. 

“In the year 1825 there lived, in a 
small village in the United States of 
America, an obscure young man—of lit- 
tle or no education, of no fortune, and of 
but indifferent character. That obscure 
young man had meditated for five years 
before this time the establishment of a 
new religion. In 1830, being then in the 
twenty-fifth year of his age, he began to 





carry his design into effect. In the fol- 
lowing year he became the head of a sect 
numbering five persons, amongst whom 
were included his father and three brothers. 
In the course of a few weeks, the number 
of his adherents increased to thirty. At 
the present time, the sect so established 
numbers 300,000 people ; has its own Bi- 
ble, and zealous missionaries to preach it 
in every part of the Christian world, and, 
besides this, inhabits and possesses a fer- 
tile and beautiful territory almost as large 
as England, and aspires to obtain admis- 
sion, on equal terms, as a free State, into 
the great confederation of American Re- 
publics, The name of this young man 
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was Joseph Smith—of his new Bible, 
‘The Book of Mormon’—of his sect, the 
‘Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day 
Saints, or, in the parlance of those not 
members of it, the Mormons, or Mormon- 
ites; and of the state or territory of 
which they have taken possession, Utah, 
or Deseret, in New California. The Mor- 
mons have thriven amid oppression of the 
most cruel and pertinacious kind; they 
have conquered the most astonishing dif- 
ficulties ; they have triumphed over the 
most vindictive enemies, and over the 
most unrelenting persecution ; and from 
the blood of their martyrs have sprung 
the courage, the zeal, and the success of 
their survivors. They can boast not only 
an admirable and complete organization, 
but the possession of worldly wealth, in- 
fluence, and power. Their progress with- 
in the last seven years has been rapid to 
a degree unparalleled in the history of 
any other sect of religionists. The re- 
markable career of Joseph Smith, the 
Prophet of the Mormons, and the story 
of the rise of the sect which he founded, 
is one of the most curious episodes in 
the modern history of the world.” 

The Mormon movement to which this 
contemporary history relates is not mere- 
ly a religious one. It presented from the 
first much of a political and commercial 
character. Even as a religion, the faith 
of the Mormon, with its materialism and 
its various social expediences, wears 
much of a secular appearance, Its inter- 
ests are of this world, its promises are of 
earthly possessions. The dominion of 
the land is its aim—and, so far as it has 
succeeded, its accomplishment. 

In accordance with these views, as we 
find in the present work, the Mormons, 
with their leaders, and the founders of 
the sect have ever shown themselves 
practical political economists. Their love 
of gain is one of the objections urged 
upon them with most appearance of 
proof by their controversial adversa- 
ries. Mr. Bowes, in his “Mormonism 
Exposed,” charges them with promising 
all kinds of blessings upon those who 





give money to their apostles and go to 
America. 

From the beginning, as we have said, 
it must be confessed that the whole affair 
bore the marks of a trading speculation, 
The whole family of the Smiths were ad. 
venturers; and, as it would appear, of 
the genuine American go-ahead school, 
There is, however, no sound reason why 
they should be individually distinguished 
by’censure on that account. They were 


morally no worse than their neighbors; 


but, as the result has successfully shown, 
they were not only more speculative, but 
more intelligent. 

Their aims were indeed higher than 
those of ordinary speculatists and traders, 
Their objects were, indeed, far-reaching, 
and their perseverance indomitable. On 
the “ Book of Mormon,” now numbering 
its readers by the millions, and its be 
lievers by the thousand, they placed a 
market value, and projected the means of 
maintaining its saleability. Like many 
other publishers of inferior articles, they 
became prodigious puffers of their literary 
ware ; but they were wise in their choice 
of advertising, and succeeded. Their se 
lected channel to publicity was peculiar, 
but effectual. 

In the nature of the fraud perpetrated, 
we have a key to the character of the 
perpetrator. The imposture takes rank 
as one of the class of “ pious frauds,” and 
these generally imply enthusiasm in the 
agent. It would, accordingly, be prk 
marily probable, as some of the state 
ments in the excellent volume before us 
suggest, that Joseph Smith commenced 
life as a religious fanatic, and that there 
would be reason to distrust the accounts 
of his profligacy, at least to the extent 
charged by his enemies. But as is 
marked in the book before us, the politi 
cian is too apt, in the affairs of the world, 
to make little account of men of his order 
of mind. 

“Yet have they been, at all times, the 
men of a crisis—the fomenters of revolt» 
tions—the authors of new dispensations, 
Pious frauds to such individuals are n0 
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more than legal fictions to the lawyer. 
They serve them in the place of axioms 
and postulates; they are assumptions 
which enable them to take the first step 
in the practical argument which they 
mean to maintain against the world. To 
them they are unquestionable data, and 
the more supernatural their character the 
more unquestionable do they become. 
Frequently there is some shadow of a 
fact, which serves as the original basis ; 
this soon, however, becomes modified 
into fiction ; and ultimately completed in 
a well-rounded myth. 

“Whatever Joseph Smith may have 
been, the present race of Mormons are 
satisfied with him. They say—‘ There 
jsour statement; there are the witness- 
; there is the book. Armed with 
these credentials, the apostles of the new 
Welief have at last founded not only a 
Church, but a State. 

“The longer the original imposture has 
remained before the world, the more diffi- 
cult it has become to overthrow it. Jo- 
seph Smith was slain, and thus acquired 
sanctity in the eyes of his followers. 
Other ‘ witnesses’ drop off, and the myth 
becomes more and more mythological. 
Thus, we learn from an obituary in the 
Millennial Star (July 1st, 1850,) that 
one of the ‘three witnesses’ has lately 
died. ‘Elder Wallace informs us, that 
Oliver Cowdery died last February, of 
consumption. Brother Cowdery is one 
of the THREE wiTNEssEs to the Book of 
Mormon. For rebellious conduct he was 
expelled from the Church some years 
since. Although he stood aloof from 
the Church for several years, he never in 
asingle instance cast the least doubt on 
the truth of his former testimony. Some 
time in 1847 or 1849, he sought to be re- 
admitted to the fellowship of the Saints. 
His return to the fold was hailed with 
great joy by the Saints, who still remem- 
bered him with a kindly recollection as 
one who had suffered much in the first 
tise of the church. He has now gone 
the way of all the earth. May he rest in 
peace, to come forth in the morning of 





the first resurrection until eternal life, is 
thé earnest desire of all Saints.’ 

“A similar record will shortly, in the 
natural course of things, be made of the 
other witnesses; the seal of the grave 
will be set upon their testimony; and 
thus Mormonism—even if Sidney Rigdon 
should divulge his secrets—will, to the 
hearts of thousands, who would believe 
it on far less evidence—stand as firm as 
Buddhism stands, or Mahomedanism, or 
any other false creed, which millions be- 
lieve to be true.” 

The details of the extraordinary histo- 
ry of the rise and spread of Mormonism 
we must leave to the reader of the admi- 
rable work that affords occasion for these 
remarks, but their success points much 
that is worthy of imitation by other com- 
munities apart from their religious sys- 
tem. They have, for instance; availed 
themselves where possible of the advan- 
tage of machinery, and in their new state 
of Deseret, or Utah, substituted man- 
ual labor by the inventions of science. 
Nor have they neglected the arts; but, 
as we find’ from an article in the Millen- 
nial Star, the leading periodical of the 
sect, announce an intention, under the 
patronage of Mr. Owen Spencer, to “il- 
lustrate by paintings the history of the 
(Mormon) Church.” They propose, also, 
to establish a museum. All, indeed, in 
their community are busy and active; and 
the results obtained are such as could not 
have been so readily accomplished by an 
appeal to reason as by one to fanaticism. 
There is much, however, in the vigor of 
the Mormon intellect that suggests to the 
candid mind the probability of his out- 
growing this slavery and shame. We 
have frequently thought, while perusing 
Mormon controversial writings, now ex- 
ceedingly numerous, that we perceived a 
broad grin nine times in ten on the wea- 
ther-bronzed countenance of the Mormon 
advocate. Superior to, he seems to de- 
spise his opponents. We perceive this 
especially in his habit of recrimination. 
Always he affects to defend his own su- 
perstition by attacking that of his enemy, 
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whom it is evermore his object to put on 
the defensive. One thing is clear, that, 
in the whole economy of life, he has al- 
ready become a more rational being than 
he was. In one item of his creed, the 
Mormon at least has reason on his side. 
He believes that “God never meant that 
men and women, children, cattle, and un- 
clean animals, should be cooped up, 
penned and hemmed in, and crowded 
upon one another, as they are in the nu- 
merous and increasing cities of the old 
word, in lanes, courts, closes, entries, cel- 
lars, and attics, amid filth and disease, 
most dire and awfully fatal.” “He pur- 
posed,” (continues the Mormon from 
whom we now quote) “that His children 
should be gathered together upon various 
places, according to His revelations, ac- 
cording to their necessities.” 

The evident aim of the Mormon is to 
gather men under a theocratic constitu- 
tion wherever they settle, not to scatter 
them into unregulated hordes, acknow- 





ledging no shepherd. As a social and 
secular institution, Mormonism already 
plays a very noteworthy part, both in this 
country and in America. 

“The West has had its prophet as well 
as the East ; and whatever may have been 
the original character of the man, the 
sect which he founded has arrived at such 
a growth, that no arguments founded 
upon the fraud or absurdity of his preten. 
sions will be of the slightest avail in pre. 
venting the development of Mormonism, 
The sect—established in its own home— 
treats all adverse criticism with the same 
indifference as Mahometans or Buddhists 
show to all who impugn the truth of theit 
religions. They pity the objectors—trea| 
their. arguments either as folly or blas- 
phemy, and entrench themselves in the 
impregnable fortress of their own faith, 
If this were not the natural course of 
things, and strictly in accordance with all 
experience, there would at this time be 
but one form of religion in the world,” 
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BOYER HOUSE. 


At Camberwell there is a quaint old) House; and Evelyn records a visit to 
house called Boyer House or Manor/ Sir Edmund Boyer at his ‘ melancholie 
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house at Camberwell. He has, he says, 





so really ‘melancholie, from the sweet 











a ‘q pretty grove of oakes, and hedges of | author of the ‘Sylva?’ The house has 
this | yew in his garden, and a tall row of elms | a very different appearance from any other 
before the door.” This house is still | in this particular neighborhood ; and the 
well § sanding in the London Road; and in | wide-spreading branches of the cedar, 
bedi that house, not ‘melancholie’ to our | now the wreck of what it was, invite at- 
“el thinking, Sir Christopher Wren resided | tention. Tradition calls it ‘Queen Eliz. 
evil during a great portion of the time occu- | abeth’s tree;’ but there is a certainty 
nded Tied in building St. Paul’s. Most likely | that her Majesty never saw it. ; 
ete Wren rented the house from Sir Ed-| The house has a sufficient claim to 
pre. mund. And, as Evelyn is believed to|our attention without this distinction 
nism,  Mve introduced cedars into England, who|—Evelyn entered the gateway, Sir 
ne. | ‘mows but Sir Christopher obtained the | Christopher Wren resided within those 
same fy Very tree which we regret to see looking | walls! 
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ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S CHURCH, SMITHFIELD. 
Surrnrreip, for many years the principal | banners of chivalry, and the downfall of 
cattle market of the British metropolis, | Wat Tyler. Edward III. and Richard IL 
was in early times the site of many | held magnificent tournaments in Smith- 
t to strange and startling events in English | field; ordeals by gladiatorial combat, and 
holie | History. It witnessed a foul blot on the! duels, were here enacted; and it was 
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here also the martyr fires were kindled 
for the test of a pure faith. The antique 
tower of St. Bartholomew witnessed 
these terrible sights. The amiable and 
high-minded Anne Askew was one of 
the earliest of the illustrious confessors 
and pioneers of the glorious Reforma- 
tion. This church, which is believed to 
have been used secretly by the Reformers 
of the 16th century, from its having sub- 
terranean chambers, occupies the site of 
the Priory founded by Rahere, the min- 





strel, in the reign of Henry II., who grant. 
ed him the privilege of holding a fair, 
yearly, at Bartholomew-tide, for three days, 
This annual fair has been held ever sinee, 
although it is to be hoped it will not be, 
perpetuated much longer, as it is admit. 
ted by all to be a public discredit to the 
city. Rahere, the prior, built this chureh 
in consequence of a nocturnal vision which 
visited him, instructing him in the name of 
that saint, to do so. There is a monument 
erected to his memory within the chureh, 
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I nore that the readers of “Household 
Words” have not entirely forgotten the 
visitor of the Sailors’ Home—the expo- 
nent of the Blue-jacket Agitation—the 
friend and quondam messmate of the 
zealous Prep, late of H.M.S. “ Bustard.” 
To that officer’s enthusiasm I owe, once 
more, a hint; he it was who pointed out 
to me the propriety of bestowing a de- 
scription on the “Seamen’s Hospital” at 
Greenwhich—that huge, quiet, solemn 
old man-of-war hull, which stands out 
above the surrounding craft in the river, 
with something of the effect of a ruined 
castle in a little country place. Pipp’s 
enthusiasm on professional matters may 
positively be said to be on the increase ; 
—his “lines” for a new frigate are, I be- 
lieve, under official consideration at this 
moment; and he meditates a pamphlet 
on the Navigation Laws. So, the other 
morning, while I was enjoying his hos- 
pitality, he broke out with—* Popples! 
we have seen the British seaman, my boy, 
afloat—in the Sailor’s Home—and agi- 
tating. Let us now see the worthy fel- 
low on his beam-ends; let us inspect him 
as he contends with salts instead of salt- 
water. Let us visit the ‘Dreadnought.’ 
It is an excellent institution, and”— 
added Pipp, with a leer in his eye—“ the 
whitebait season is coming to a close?” 
Of course, I agreed to Accompany him. 
The “Matrimony” jogged down the 
river at a lively enough pace. As we 





sighted Blackwall, the chequered sides of 
the old craft dawned on our vision, and a 
steamer that was passing her looked like 
a pigmy. . We landed at the pier, took 
a boat, and bobbed quietly alongside, 
“That’s the way up,” said the waterman, 
pointing to what, in the service, we call 
the “ accommodation ladder.” “ Thank 
you,” said Pipp, with ironical dryness— 
“we know!” Perhaps, nobody is so pe. 
culiarly susceptible respecting any implied 
“ greenness” about his own line of busi- 
ness as a nautical man! We mounted 
the ladder with a firm step (to borrow a 
well-known newspaper phrase) ; the great 
high black-and-white sides seemed so fa. 
miliar once more. The ports were open; 
but we missed the grim black gun-muz 
zles which protrude so calmly from your 
active-service vessels, and which usually 
with their brilliant polish, and their or. 
nate “tompions” corking them neatly, 
look as if they were meant only for orna 
ment. One’s first sensation on reaching 
the deck was of a white bareness—it 
seemed so odd to be in a ship without 
rigging; but glancing round, we observed 
what a clear, broad promenade it made— 
how clean and orderly everything was. 
The first hospital feature presented itself, 
in two or three “convalescents ;” white 
caps covering them, and the inevitable 
pipe soothing their returning vigor.—We 
moved first aft, and visited the office 
where the ship’s books are kept. There 
a curiosity of historical interest was 
shown to us—a piece of glass from & 
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cabin skylight of the “ Dreadnought ” of 
old days, scrawled over with the names 
of those officers who were in her at Tra- 
falgar. A curious thing to reflect on! 
This quiet old “Dreadnought,” whose 
fighting days are all over—sans guns, 
sans shot, sans shells, sans everything— 
did fight at Trafalgar, under Captain 
Conne—did figure as one of the hindmost 
ships in the lee column, which Colling- 
wood led—went into action about two in 
the afternoon, and captured the “San 
Juan ” in fifteen minutes, 

“Smart work,” says Pipp, who told us 
all this as glibly as possible, the moment 
the piece of glass was shown to us. The 
courteous official smiled (they have some- 
thing else to do in the “ Dreadnought,” 
now-a-days, besides musing over her old 
fighting times), but reminded us that 
Collingwood had her for some time. 
Pipp went off at a tangent again. Mean- 
while I suggested, “ Let us go below and 
see where he lived. To pass over Col- 
lingwood’s old dwelling-place without 
mention, would be unpardonable.” We 
descended the hatchway ; and we learned 
the modern arrangement of the decks. 
The “ Dreadnought” (a ninety-eight, ac- 
cording to rate) is a three-decker. The 
main-deck (a first, namely, under the 
upper ditto) is used as a chapel ; and on 
it the “eonvalescents” sleep in ham- 
mocks. The middle is now the surgical, 
the lower the medical, deck ; and. the or- 
lop is reserved for minor cases of illness. 

On the main deck are the cabins for the 
surgeons resident on board, and these 
were old Collingwood’s quarters (“dear 
Coll,” as Nelson calls him). Colling- 
wood hoisted his Vice-Admiral’s flag on 
board, for about a year, from the autumn 
of 1804 to that of 1805. Turning to his 
delightful letters, we find the old gentle- 
man dating, “ Dreadnought,” off Roche- 
fort, November 4, 1804: “I am really 
almost worn out with incessant fatigue 
and anxiety of mind.” And he calls the 
“Dreadnought” a “fine strong ship.” 
A few months afterwards, he writes again 
about his daughter’s education. On Au- 





gust the 9th, 1805, he is blockading Ca- 
diz with this harmless old vessel of ours, 
and becomes quite, what one may call, 
jolly. For— 

“Tam... in great expectation that 
we shall have a rattling day soon, The 
Spaniards are completely ready here. It 
is a state like this that raises the spirits.” 

Sleeping on a gun-side, glad to get a 
bunch of grapes from a Portuguese boat, 
taking advantage of a fine day to hang 
his seedy old coats out of the cabin win- 
dows to air, (as a friend of mine saw him 
do)—the “ Dreadnought” was the scene 
of these phases in the old man’s career. 
This heavy old craft—she was a very dull 
sailer in her day—dodged many a weary 
day off Cadiz. Looking out of the ports 
at the peaceful shore here, in the Thames, 
one can fancy the dull monotonous ripple 
that broke on the admiral’s ear as she 
floated heavily along. Perhaps not a fe- 
ver-longing in any of her decks now, has 
more weary burning earnestness than his 
longing in those days for the enemy’s 
fleet. It was Collingwood’s close block- 
ade which forced Villeneuve to sea to try 
his luck.—Collingwood left the “Dread- 
nought,” for the “ Royal Sovereign,” ten 
days before Trafalgar—the “Royal So- 
vereign” being a better sailer—leaving 
the “ Dreadnought,” too, with the capa- 
city of “firing three broadsides in three 
minutes and a half.” This very prompt 
style of business must have come in very 
handily for Nelson’s fleet just about two 
o’clock in the afternoon. The “ Dread- 
nought” had seven killed and twenty-six 
wounded, and the maintop-sail yard shot 
away with a crash that one can imagine! 

Pipp grows enthusiastic, wonders what 
has become of all the fellows who were 
in the “Dreadnought” that day, and 
speaks tenderly of Collingwood’s dog 
Bounce, who used to trot about these 
decks after his master. Meanwhile, I 


turn (being a man of business habits) to 
the Society’s Report, and learn much 
useful information concerning the hos- 
pital. The thirtieth year of its existence 
ended in January of the present year. It 





lards, and Africans. 
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was first established on board the “ Gram- 
pus,” which vessel was exchanged for the 
“ Dreadnought” in 1831. It is open to 
sick and diseased seamen of all countries 
at all times. The number of patients ad- 
mitted last year, was two thousand and 
ninety-five; that of out-patients, one 
thousand five hundred and twenty-eight. 
But perhaps it would give a better notion 
of the institution to deal with the sum of 
its usefulness from the first. The total 
number of patients received has been 
sixty-three thousand three hundred and 
forty-five. Of these, the British make up 
about fifty thousand. The Norwegians 
and Swedes are the next in point of 
number; after these, come Prussians, 
East and West Indians, and Americans ; 
then Germans, Russians, Danes, Italians, 
and Portuguese ; then Dutchmen, Span- 
The list, too, com- 
prises one hundred and eighty-two South 
Sea Islanders, sixteen Turks, and thirty- 
eight Chinese, besides one hundred and 
eighty-one “born at sea;”—anomalous 
citizens of this planet, whom we defy 
any overseer going to keep to their proper 
parish. From all parts of the globe, you 
see, these poor fellows come to the 
“ Dreadnought :” mankind has a family 
resemblance in disease, which in spite of 
their fightings, makes them brothers in 
pain. There, within the bulwarks origi- 
nally built for the purpose of smashing 
mankind at large, they get tenderly doc- 
tored and nursed, and flannelled and 
gruelled, and almost petted, till they be- 
come once more able-bodied. Surely 
the gentle spirit of Collingwood might 
rejoice to watch his old ship turned into 
a place like this! {Household Words, 








Paintine is the intermediate somewhat 
between a thought and a thing. 

Ir requires a nice stepping for those 
who walk close together, to avoid jost- 
ling each other. 

Maxy a man saves his life by not fear- 
ing to lose it, and many a man loses his 
Jife by. being over anxious to save it. 
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I meet the men of merchandize 
Upon the streets to-day ; 

I look into their eager eyes, 
Each on his anxious way,— 

Each bent upon his own pursuit 
Of bargain or of sale. 

Each, in his brain, doth quick compute 
His gain by box or bale, 

And rubs his hands in proud delight,— 
Applauds each plan invented,— 

Makes up his ledger for the night, 
And posts his Books, contented. 


Thou busy brother of the mart, 
A moment lend to me:— 
Within the ledger of thy heart, 
What balance dost thou see? 
Amid the columns, clear and tall, 
Do “ gracious acts” appear? 
Doth any “light of goodness”’ fall, 
To make their mazes clear ? 
Dost thou compute the ample gain, 
From words and actions true? 
If not, Ah! cease thy labor vain, 
And post thy Books anew ! 


The lark rose in the arched skies, 
And showered upon mine ear 

A flood of glorious melodies,— 
It seemed a spirit near ! 

The waving grass flung from its blades, 
O’erflowing benison, 

And through the fairy-peopled glades 
The blessing floated on! 

With laden heart and beaming eyes, 
And happy, hearty looks, 

I count up all my merchandize, 
And close my Posted Books. 


In mood of holy harmony 
I walk the world to-day; 

Sweet influence benignantly 
Shines out upon my way ; 

Clear eyes in clearness answer mine, 
Soft words in softness fall, 

True thoughts come truly and benign, 
And God doth gladden all! - 

My soul is bathed in ecstasy, 
And leaps up with delight ; 

A hand unseen doth follow me 
And post my Books to-night ! 


Ah! brother, count thy richest wealth,— 
The wealth of noble being, 
An honest heart’s pulsating health, 
A soul’s wide stretch of seeing : 
What eyes do loving follow thee, 
What hearts throb at thy meeting, 
What lips in blessings mention thee, 
What hands grasp at thy greeting? 
If rich in these, thou’rt rich indeed, 
Thy soul, in peace, outlooks: 
If poor,—go, feed thy shivering need, 
On more than Posten Books. 
(Eliza Cook's Journal. 
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MY WEDDING WEEK. 


I nave often remarked how chary authors 
in general are of giving any particulars 
relating to that important and interesting 
epoch in a man’s life—his wedding. From 
whatever feeling this peculiarity arises, 
whether it be from extreme delicacy or 
the natural ineffability cf the event, the 
consequence is the same; the uninitiated 
are at liberty to deliver themselves up to 
all manner of false conjectures on the 
subject. For the benefit of this neglect- 
ed portion of the community, I, John 
Fairfield Summers, proceed to give the 
following true and circumstantial account 
of “my wedding week.” 

I will take the liberty of beginning 
with the eve of the eventful day. Though 
it is at least thirty years ago, and my 
dear old wife is seated opposite to me, 
calmly knitting, in all the benevolence 
and quietude of a green old age ; and oc- 
easionally raising her mild blue eyes, as 
if to interrogate, “ What are you doing?” 
Tremember all that passed on that even- 
ing as clearly as if it were but yesterday. 

Good reader, let your imagination go 
along with me, while I describe this vi- 
sion of the past. Behind some fine old 
trees rises a whitewashed cottage, luxu- 
riantly embedded in ivy, even to the sum- 
mit of its low chimney. The time is 
evening; twilight is falling around, and 
inthe dim garden of the cottage, on a 
rustic seat shaded by a weeping willow, 
are seated two lovers. 

They are talking of the morrow, when 
they are to be united for ever; and the 
maiden turns blushingly away, for the 
tall young man by her side puts his hand 
into his waistcoat pocket and laughs slily 
as he produces, carefully enveloped in 
many papers, a small golden circlet. The 
magic emblem it is of the eternity of 
their affection, and so long as it embraces 
the fourth finger of the little white hand 
lovingly pressed within his own, so long 
will it hold under its seemingly slight 
yet powerful control the joys and sorrows 
of their — lives, Truly maidens 





should consider attentively what they are 
doing, when they suffer that potent spell 
to be thrown around them and their 
thoughtless young exuberance of being. 

“Luey! John!” called the mother from 
the porch, and we reluctantly obeyed ; 
for our hearts were too full for the glare, 
and hospitality, and good-humored old 
jokes of the bay-windowed parlor. 

The next morning, as I was busily 
dreaming that we were all at church, and 
that the groomsman was to be married to 
Lucy instead of myself, but could’nt be- 
cause he had forgotten both license and 
wedding-ring ; as I was dreaming in this 
random fashion, a heavy knock came to 
the door, and a small voice cried, “ Hot 
water, sir.” 

Does any one of my readers remember 
what it was to shave on his wedding 
morning? Because I do, and recollect 
distinctly what a distressing business it 
was; and how I inflicted three large 
gashes on my unfortunate chin, to say 
nothing of almost obliterating a dimple 
at the corner of my mouth. 

In good time I was dressed, blue coat, 
yellow waistcoat, white trowsers and all 
—for, be it remembered, reader, that all 
this happened thirty years ago, when it 
was not fashionable to wed in mourning 
apparel. My friend joined me and we 
set out. 

We were in excellent time, for the 
bride and her train had not yet arrived 
when we entered the church. But friends 
were already dropping in, and I noticed 
two young girls in particular, with whom 
I had had many 2 romp, half hiding them- 
selves in a pew in the gallery, and drawing 
back their heads every time I happened 
to look at them. 

The door opened at the other end of 
the church, and a vision floated up the 
aislke—a human vision! supported in all 
its trembling beauty by the arm of my 
venerable father-in-law that was to be. 
A white chip hat and lace veil shaded the 
golden ringlets and delicate countenance, 
a sprigged muslin robe enveloped the 
slender and rounded form. I scarcely re- 
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cognized my quiet Lucy in her fairy-like 
attire ; still my beating heart assured me 
that it was she. 

The ceremony was soon over, without 
any more awkward occurrence than that 
of dropping the ring upon the floor in 
my nervousness and hurry; and having 
to search for it full five minutes, assisted 
by the gentlemen of the party. The 
bride kissed and congratulated, and our 
names signed in the vestry, we exchanged 
the cold church for the pretty hospitable 
cottage, where an ample breakfast, and a 
crowd of Lucy’s little brothers and sis- 
ters, dressed in their best, and wild with 
excitement, awaited our return. 

But it is a stale subject, this of a wed- 
ding breakfast. I leave my readers to 
imagine the speeches, the bride-cake, and 
laughing, and blushing, and weeping, up 
to-the moment when the happy pair and 
their principal bridesmaid rolled away 
from the ancient green gates that seemed 
to clash a last farewell. 

Now this bridesmaid was a handsome 
creature, and an exceedingly lively girl. 
Do you remember, Cora Machree, in your 
home in the far west, do you remember 
the ducks and cherry pie? How you in- 
sisted upon being allowed to order the 
wedding-dinner in that rustic inn, with 
its huge chimney-corner, where we took 
refuge from the thunder-storm ? and how, 
obtaining full leave for the exercise of 
your rosy wilfulness, you vowed that no- 
thing should serve us but the aforesaid 
viands? By what magic you overcame 
the various obstacles to the repast, we 
took no note, for Lucy and I were ina 
world of our. own; and if I recollect 
aright, we were rather provoked when 
the entering dinner at length made its ap- 
pearance. Hours fly rapidly when wed- 
ded lovers are together on their wedding 
day ; do they not, Lucy? 

Our rustic inn pleased us so much that 
we resolved to remain there for the pre- 
sent, and to have a private pic-nic the 
next day up in the wild and beautiful 
glen that we could see from the. back 
windows, 
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“ Thank you,” said Cora, when we first 
broached the idea, “a very agreeable 
prospect for me.” 

“ What can you mean, Cora?” said 
Lucy. 

“TI mean that though one may do tol, 
erably well as third in a comfortable inn, 
where it is just possible to get hold of an 
old newspaper and a volume of the ‘ Spee. 
tator,’ it would not be quite so pleasant 
in an out-of-door excursion, where one 
naturally expects to be handed over the 
brooks, and helped up the rocks—not to 
mention stiles—and in short to have 
something like a cavalier at one’s ser 
vice.” 

“Well, my pretty Cora,” said I, “we 
will do our best for you. I wonder if 
there is a tolerable young man to be 
picked up hereabouts. What in the 
world possessed me that I did not invite 
my groomsman to be of the party ?” 

“Hum, a clod!” said Cora, turning up 
her pretty nose. “I wonder of what use 
he would have been? I must say, Mr, 
Summers, you did not evidence any taste 
in your selection of best man.” 

“TI beg your pardon, sir,” said the land- 
lord, suddenly opening the door of the 
little parlor; “here is a gentleman who 
says he knows you, and though I told 
him, sir,” continued our host, laying his 
finger on his nose, and glancing at my 
blushing Lucy, “that I believed you 
would rather be alone, he would take no 
denial, but sent me with his best respects, 
and here he comes, sir.” 

The impatient gentleman turned out 
to be an old school-fellow of mine, who 
had seen my name upon the luggage, and 
though I naturally felt annoyed, and Lucy 
I believe wished him a thousand miles 
off, he was so pleasant, and made himself 
so agreeable to Cora, that we gradually 
ceased to feel his presence an intrusion, 
The evening turned out a beautiful one, 
and my wife and I could stray out to 
gether by moonlight, so we were all 
right, 

The next day Cora and her coadjutor 
took upon themselves all the preparations 
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for the pic-nic ; Lucy and I not even ta- 
king the trouble to inquire what was con- 
tained in the promising little hamper that 
was brought out by the man who acted 
as half boots, half waiter, and stowed 
away under the seat of the curricle that 
we hired for the occasion. 

I have since travelled over the greatest 
part of our beautiful England ; the Sus- 
sex downs, the green lanes of Devonshire, 
the bold and picturesque scenery of the 
north, the Cumberland lakes, the Welsh 
hills, the tiny loveliness of the Isle of 
Wight, have severally found in me one of 
their most enthusiastic admirers. Yet 
the remembrance of the Glen which we, 
asmall. but happy party, visited on the 
second day of my marriage, has, possibly 
from the peculiar associations of the time, 
always held a prominent place in my re- 
collections. Determined to be without 
restraint, we had decided that my friend 
should drive ; and Cora willingly agreed 
to perch herself beside him on the 
dickey. 

The air, cleared by the recent thunder- 
storm, was odorous with the scents waft- 
ed from the delicious spring flowers that 
grew in tufts by the way side. A little 
wood lay on our right ; the chosen resort, 
as it seemed, of myriads of blackbirds, 
thrushes, linnets, and other sweet-voiced 
birds; who were in full warble on that 
morning, straining their little throats to 
the utmost. We cleared the wood, and 
came into a more open space. Here a 
fresh breeze met us, ruffling my sweet 
wife’s silken curls, and reviving the faint 
roses of her cheeks, while it flushed with 
crimson those of the more buxom Cora. 

A pleasant time they had of it on the 
dickey. Cora, the wild thing, caught 
sight of a bunch of splendid primroses, 
and she must needs get down to gather 
them. And though she entangled her 
cambric muslin dress in the step, and tore 
# large hole in it, she did not stop to la- 
ment over her misfortune, but ran off to 
secure the golden treasure. I have often 
thought since what a beautiful picture she 
made on her return, with’ her wild dark’ 
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eyes and clustering hair, her chiselled red 
lips, disclosing such a row of pearls. No 
doubt my friend thought so too; for he 
laid the reins on the back of the off horse, 
and bending down to hand her into her 
seat again, gazed upon her with a look 
that brought the rich blood with a bright- 
er flow into her cheek. 

At length we reached a secluded nook 
in the depths of the glen, which every 
one declared was the very spot for dining 
in. So we all dismounted; and then 
Lennox and I lifted out the hamper. 
Chicken pie, a large piece of ham, apple 
tarts, and a covered jug of clotted cream, 
left us nothing to desire in the way of 
edibles, “ But what is this, Cora? Por- 
ter! and Cowslip wine! You vulgar 
creature, why did you not bring some 
Madeira ¢” 

“Simply because, cousin-in-law mine, 
the inn could not furnish any more. You 
finished up their little stock yesterday. 
The landlord says that they are not used 
to fine folks ; and that their tap is good 
enough for most of their customers.” 

“Oh, Cora! Cora! I see that thou hast 
been over all the establishment.” 

The breeze had bestowed upon us an 
excellent appetite, and we were in no 
hurry to move. So we sat eating and 
drinking, and chatting at our ease; and 
Lucy and Cora sang a duet; and then 
we accidentally discovered that Lennox. 
possessed a good voice, and he and the 
ladies joined in a glee. So time passed 
on, until the active Cora suddenly jump- 
ed up. 

“ Come,” she said, “ we are like a party 
of aldermen. Iam quite ashamed of such 
gormandizing, Mr. Lennox; it’ you have 
a spark of spirituality left, you will climb: 
up that slope, and gather me that beautiful 
tuft of foxglove.” ; 

Mr. Lennox obeyed, snd then he as- 
sisted her up after him, “to look” he said, 


“into quite a marvelléus place; a fairy’ 


palace that he had discovered beneath the 

trees and underwood.” 

“ Mr. Summers! Lucy!” shouted Cora. 

“Docome, you never saw anything like it!” 
f 


f 
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But Mr. Summers and his bride were 
wandering away in another direction, 
mutually glad to snatch a few moments 
alone. 

“T don’t believe it,” says my dear old 
wife, looking over my shoulder. “It was 
all you, John; I was never so romantic.” 
Well, well, dear wife, I see bygones are 
bygones with thee. No matter, my read- 
ers will believe me. 

But there are few days without a cloud 
in variable England. I know not how long 
Lucy and I had wandered, living the days 
of our courtship over again ; when, as we 
were sitting on a grassy mound beneath 
the shade of a spreading ash tree, a large 
drop of rain fell through the interstice of 
a bough and splashed right upon my 
nose. 

“ Dear me?” said Lucy, “I fear we are 
going to have a storm.” 

Abruptly awakened from my trance of 
connubial happiness, [looked up and found 
the whole horizon overspread with threat- 
ening clouds. The breeze had long since 
died away, and there was that dead 
stifling stillness in the air, so well known 
as the precursor of a thunder-storm. 

“ My head aches,” said Lucy. “It al- 
ways has this feeling when there is thun- 
der in the air.” 

“Lightning you mean, dear Lucy; it 
is the electricity that affects your nerves.” 

Lucy was not very learned in nice dis- 
tinctions, so she stood reproved, and we 
set off arm-in-arm to find the others. 

We had not far to look. Upon my 
giving a lusty “hallo!” in the direction 
of Lennox’s fairy palace, they both show- 
ed their heads through the trees. 

“Oh, oh! friends,” said I, wishing to 
have my revenge for many a merciless 
joke of Cora’s, “so you have remained 
there all this time. Pray may I inquire 
the topics of your discourse ?” 

“ Certainly,” said Cora, not to be 
daunted. “We have been discussing the 
weaknesses of married lovers.” 

“Take care you are not soon placed on 
the catalogue, Madame Cora, But make 
haste down, both of you. We must 
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speed homewards, or rather inn-wards; 
I prophesy a tremendous storm.” 

Poor Cora! she was no coward in ge. 
neral, but she had a superstitious dread 
of lightning. Her rosy face paled, her 
lips blanched with apprehension, she 
gazed up into the threatening sky, which, 
it seemed, neither of them had hitherto 
remarked, secluded as they had remained 
beneath their canopy of green boughs. 

We soon harnessed the steady old 
horse, who had been quietly grazing on 
the rich grass in the recesses of the glen, 
and then resuming our seats in the ve 
hicle, Lennox displayed all his address as 
a driver; but at the first peal of thunder, 
Cora buried her face in her hands and 
sobbed violently. 

“Here, Cora,” said I, “ehange places 
with me. You will perhaps feel safer 
behind, and Lucy will take care of 
you.” 

This arrangement made, we were for 
tunate enough to reach the inn before we 
were materially wet through. Whata 
comfort was that huge chimney corner! 
How the fresh logs of wood hissed and 
sparkled and roared up the immense or 
fice; while Lennox and J, who were not 
sufficiently wet to think it worth while 
to change entirely, sat before it in our 
shirt sleeves, and rubbed our hands over 
the cheerful blaze, 

“Now, landlord,” said we, “a regular 
country tea. Are you not famous here 
abouts for pikelets ? ” 

The landlord grinned. “ Depend upon 
me, gentlemen. If you like it, you shall 
this evening taste all the good things of 
the country. You deserve something 
after your wetting.” 

The storm over, Luey cured of het 
headache, and Cora of her fright, we as 
sembled round the promised repast, which 
I shall not describe to my worthy reader, 
lest he should think himself justified in 
ascribing to the author a considerable ot 
gan of alimentiveness. 

“John, my dear,” said my wife to me, 
when I had reached this point, “ you do 
not escape the usual fault of people ade 
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vanced in years. You make your tale 
too long, John.” 

Now, if the dear old soul have a fault, 
it is that of faneying herself and mea 
good ten years more ancient than we 
really are. I am determined never to 
give in to this foible, as I fully intend for 
my own part to live thirty or five-and- 
thirty years longer. Where else will be 
the pleasure of having reared children, 
unless we can manage to see their grand- 
children? Besides, in my opinion, where 
the laws of health are duly observed and 
one does not put oneself in the way of 
accidents, people have no business to die 
before ninety or ninety-five. We should 
not even despair of a hundred. 

*Ah! John, remember,” says my 
wife, again looking over my shoulder, 
“three score years and ten—” 

“Yes, my still bonny Lucy, I know 
all that. However, we will not dispute 
about the matter. Nor shalt thou charge 
me with garrulity ; for I trust my readers 
will take equal pleasure in reading as I 
do in writing the sayings and doings of 
my wedding-week.” 

The next day rose dark and gloomy ; 
the leaden sky being overcharged with 
douds. During breakfast, Boniface in- 
truded his rosy visage; and, rubbing his 
hands, gave us the not over pleasant in- 
formation that the rain was already pour- 
ing down in torrents. 

“Tt will rain all day, gentlemen. The 
thunder’s broke the weather. I’m afraid 
wecan give ye but poor amusement in- 
doors. I’ve a pack of cards or two, and a 
draught-board, which you’re heartily wel- 
come to.” 

Lennox was breakfasting with us, and 
we thanked our worthy host, but we de- 
dined his offer so early in the morning. 
Nor were we more favorable to his next 
proposition, which was, that he should 
invite the rector in my name to dine with 
us. 

“No, thank you, landlord. I have no 
doubt we can manage to amuse ourselves, 
and the ladies also.” 

Lucy and Cora nodded approbation, 
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and Bonifoce retired, throwing some wood 
on the fire, and carrying the breakfast 
things with him. 

“Come,” said Lennox, when, having 
drawn our chairs round the fire, we had 
discussed every topic within our reach, 
“come, what say you to a game at rid- 
dles?” 

He glanced at Cora. Short as had 
been their acquaintance, the rogue had 
already acquired a habit of this. Cora’s 
black eyes, somehow or other, appeared 
to shrink and droop beneath that glance, 
which was very unaccountable, as she 
was usually by no means bashful. But 
she gaily replied, “With all my heart. 
Let us begin.” 

I shall not detail any of these amazing 
exercises of intellect. The forfeits soon 
became so numerous that we ceased to 
count them; and we finally agreed that 
they should be compounded for three 
each, 

Nothwithstanding the pouring rain and 
the howling wind, for the gale gathered 
in the gully between the mountains, and 
came moaning round the old house like a 
Banshee—notwithstanding the stormy 
weather outside, there was much com- 
fort indoors. The presence of two such 
lovely women as my wife and her cousin, 
the gay spirits of Lennox and Cora, my 
own suspicions and speculations concern- 
ing these two latter, notwithstanding 
their brief acquaintance, the cheerful log- 
fire, which was extremely welcome, al- 
though it was the middle of spring, all 
this was very pleasant, and when our 
cousin and our guest essayed their har- 
monious voices in a duet, I passed my 
arm round the little waist of my sweet 
wife, who was sitting by me in the chim- 
ney-corner, and, shutting my eyes, fan- 
cied myself a Mahometan in Paradise. 

“ My dear,” said Lucy to me that night, 
as she was curling her hair before the 
glass, “my dear, it is very odd about 
Mr. Lennox and Cora?” 

“ What is it, love?” inquired I, drow- 
sily ; “what have you discovered?” 

“ Nothing, but that I think they are in 
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love with each other. It is very strange. 
They have only known one another two 
days. Icould not become attached to 
any one in that space of time.” 

“Not even to me?” asked I, with a 
sleepy attempt at slyness. 

I heard a line of a negro melody the 
other day, ending thus— 


“Now don’t be foolish, Joe.” 


Something like it my wife said to me in 
reply to this sally, and then went on 
with her surmises, rousing me thorough- 
ly. Having summed up all the evidence 
she had to bring, we both agreed that 
our joint view of the case was well 
founded ; and I determined, as a cousin 
and present protector of our handsome, 
careless chit of a Cora, to write privately 
to a gentleman of respectability who lived 
in the same part of the country with Tom 
Lennox; for I could not entirely depend 
on my own knowledge of the latter, hav- 
ing lost sight of him for several years 
back until now. 

Upon the strength of this determina- 
tion, I went to sleep, and did not awake 
until midnight, when I started up with an 
overpowering sense of suffocation. The 
room was full of smoke, and a fearful 
apprehension immediately rushed upon 
my mind. Bending tenderly over the 
sleeping form of my dear wife, I said 
gently, “Lucy! Lucy!” 

She awoke, and at once became sensi- 
ble of our danger. There were no screams, 
no ejaculations; no feminine helplessness 
was evinced by the admirable little wo- 
man ; but she quietly begged me to go 
and warn Cora and Lennox, saying that 
she would throw on her dressing-gown 
and follow me immediately. 

I opened the door, and hastened across 
the old-fashioned lobby to Cora’s room, 
but somebody was there before me. The 
door was wide open, and Lennox met me 
half-way across the room, bearing the 
senseless Cora in his arms. I rushed 
back to look for my wife, whom I found 
calm and collected, knocking at the land- 
lord’s door, which was situated a few 





steps lower down, at the end of the 
lobby. 

The whole house was soon astir, and 
when we had opened the outer door, and 
stood shivering in all kinds of costumes 
in the yard, where the bright starlight 
rendered every object distinctly visible, 
the landlord and his understrappers exa- 
mined the cause of our alarm, and found 
that a small room adjoining the kitchen 
was in flames. This ascertained, the fire 
was easily got under by the united exer. 
tions of all the men; while my wife and 
the maid of all work employed themselves 
in reviving the still fainting Cora. 

Your wild, spirited women are never 
to be depended upon in cases of emer. 
gency; while the mild, seemingly timid, 
pliable creatures usually rise superior to 
the occasion, and testify a most heroie de. 
gree of fortitude, self-dependence, and 
endurance. But the fire is at length ex. 
tinguished, Cora restored, and we shake 
hands and congratulate each other upon 
our safety. . 

No one thought of retiring to-bed, 
When order was restored, we sat down 
in the early dawn to a substantial break- 
fast ; and consulted upon the time and 
manner of our return. 

“One more visit to the glen,” voted 
Lennox. (Your lovers are mightily fond 
of glens and such romantic places.) 

I looked at Lucy. She smiled assent. 

“The sweet air and woodland sounds 
will restore us after the hurry of this agi- 
tated night. What say you, Cora? 

Cora smiled, and blushed, and glanced 
a downcast eye towards my friend. 

“ By-the-by, Miss Cora,” said I, “you 
have never yet made your acknowledg- 
ments to your gallant reseuer. A pretty 
heroine you make. Go up to him and 
give him your hand immediately. And 
something better, if he demands it.” 

“Mr. Summers!” The arch creature 
tried to look severe, but it would not do, 
Instead of that, the blush deepened into 
scarlet, and she turned away from my 
scrutinizing gaze, 

“Oh, never mind,” said Lennox, com- 
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ing to the rescue, “I am sufficiently re- 
paid by having had an opportunity of tes- 
tifying my devotion to—to—the fair sex.” 

Icould not restrain a laugh at Len- 
nox’s extreme modesty ; and we separat- 
ed to prepare for our excursion, though 
the morning was somewhat gloomy. 

“John, John, you go prosing on, and 
the editor will never admit it. 'Twenty- 
five pages, John, your extreme limit, you 
know.” 

“Come then, my darling, we will skip 
all the rest, and pass on to our arrival 
the next evening at our pretty cottage, 
where your good mamma——” 

“ Poor dear soul,” sighed my wife, as 
she invariably does at every mention of 
het deceased parent. 

“Was waiting for us at a pretty tea- 
table, where an ambiguous sort of meal 
was spread; consisting of cold boiled 
ham, a salad, fresh trout from the brook, 
eaught by my good father-in-law, cakes 
and sweetmeats of every shape and kind, 
tea, coffee, trotting cream, and a flagon of 
home-brewed.” 

“ But, John, that ought to have been in 
the tale itself.” 

“Never mind, the reader will easily 
make out the connection. Come, give me 
akiss, and sit down to thy knitting again.” 

It was the afternoon of our return, and 
after taking a friendly leave of Lennox, 
who more than hinted his intention of 
soon seeing us again, we posted if to 
—— ; where we hired another chaise, and 
bowled away along the green lanes to 
the village of Lucton; near which stood 
our own little cottage, just large enough 
to begin housekeeping, and the rambling 
old residence of my wife’s family. 

Cheer up, bright Cora! there is a dash 
of pensiveness over thy gaicty ; but wait 
awhile, he will soon be here. I saw it in 
his eyes when we parted. Now, Lucey, 
my love, look through the trees. Do you 
see the blue smeke curling from our 
chimney? Think how it will rise, Luey, 
day after day, week after week, year after 
year, from the hearth where you, Lucy, 
and our childrea——” 





“Fie, John! I am sure you never 
talked such soft nonsense as that, and 
Cora sitting by too. Pray leave off; you 
have dosed the reader quite sufficiently.” 

“And dozed him too, perhaps, dear 
wife. But I must make a conclusion.” 

The moon is rising in the purple sky, a 
solitary star her sole attendant. The cor- 
ner of the Jane is turned—the gate is 
swung open with a merry clash, and old 
Letty stands beside it, curtseying low as 
we drive briskly round the gravel-sweep. 
On the door-step stances the dear old 
mother. I lift Lucy and Cora from the 
chaise ; and then I receive my lovely wife 
from the embrace of her overjoyed parent, 
and welcome her to the rustic home of 
which she is henceforward to be the mis- 
tress and chief ornament. We chat, we 
drink tea, we make merry round the fire 
with the old gentleman, who shortly after 
arrives to welcome his daughter. They 
drink our healths in spiced elder wine, 
and—and—so ends the last evening of 
my Wedding Week. 





When my wife had read the whole of 
the above, she said—these women are 
never satisfied—* Well, John, though you 
are rather too fond of cutting a joke at my 
expense, now I am grown an old body, I 
will forgive you all that, provided you 
will just play the woman for once, and 
add a little posteript, to say whether Cora 
and Lennox married.” 

“To be sure they did, wife. Did not 
Cora herself pay us a visit last year, lean- 
ing on the arm of her eldest son? And 
a fine young man he is, the image of what 
his father was in our young days. Cora 
was not much altered; she had as bright 
an eye and as light a foot as ever, though 
she had added some three stone to her 
weight.” 

“ All that you say is very true, John. 
Now for the posteript.” 

“There it is, good wife, with you affi- 
davit appended.” 

“Dpon my word, John, you have the 
queerest way of doing things.” 


{Eliza Cook's Journal. 
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My sweet one, my sweet one, the tears were in my eyes, 
When first I clasped thee to my heart and heard thy feeble cries ;—~ 
For I thought of all that I had borne, as I bent me down to kiss 
Thy cherry lips and sunny brow, my first-born bud of bliss! 
“ I turned to many a withered hope, to years of grief and pair, 
And the cruel wrongs of a bitter world flashed o’er my boding braix ;— 
I thought of friends, grown worse than cold, of persecuting foes, 
And I asked of Heaven if ills like these must mar thy youth's repose! 
“T gazed upon thy quiet face, half blinded by my tears,— 
Till gleams of bliss, unfelt before,’ came brightening on my fears ;— 
Sweet rays of hope that fairer shone ’mid the clouds of gloom that bound them, 
As stars dart down their loveliest light when midnight skies are round them. 
“ My sweet one, my sweet one, thy life’s brief hour is o’er, 
And a father’s anxious fears for thee can fever me no more! 
And for the hopes, the sun-bright hopes that blossomed at thy hirth,— 
They too have fled to prove how frail are cherished things of earth ! 
“Tis true that thou wert young my child, but though brief thy span below, 
To me it was a little age of agony and wo; 
For, from thy first faint dawn of life thy cheek began to fade, 
And my lips had scarce thy weleome breathed, ere my hopes were wrapt in shade, 
“ Oh, the child in its hours of health and bloom that is dear as thou wert then, 
Grows far more prized, more fondly loved, in sickness and in pain, 
And thus ’twas thine to prove, dear babe, when every hope was lost, 
Ten times more precious to my soul for all that thou had cost. 
“ Cradled in thy mother’s arms, we watched thee, day by day, 
Pale like the second bow of Heaven, as gently waste away ; 
And sick with dark foreboding fears we dared not breathe aloud, 
Sat, hand in hand, in speechless grief, to wait death’s coming cloud ! 
“Tt came at length ;—o’er thy bright blue eye the film was gathering fast,— 
And an awful shade passed o’er thy brow, the deepest and the last ;— 
In thicker gushes strove thy breath,—we raised thy droopin head ;— 
A moment more—the final pang—and thow wert of the dead? 
“Thy gentle mother turned away to hide her face from me, 
And murmured low of Heaven’s behests and. bliss attained by thee ;— 
She would have chid me that I mourned a doom so blest as thine, 
Had not her own deep grief burst forth in tears as wild as mine! 
“* We laid thee down in thy sinless rest, and from ‘thy infant brow 
Culled one soft lock of radiant hair, our only solace now ; 
Then placed around thy beauteous corpse, flowers not more fair and sweet,— 
Twin rose buds in thy little hands, and jasmine at thy feet. 
“Though other offspring still be ours as fair perehanee as thou, 
With all the beauty of thy cheek, the sunshine of thy brow, 
They never can replace the bud our early fondness nursed ; 
They may be lovely and beloved, but not like thee, the First! 
“The First! How many memories bright that one sweet word can bring, 
Of hopes that blossomed, drooped and died in life’s delightful spring ;— 
Of fervid feelings passed away—those early seeds of bliss 
That germinate in hearts unseared by such a world as this! 
“ My sweet one, my sweet one, my fairest and my First! 
When I think of what thou mightst have been, my heart is like to burst ; 
But gleams of gladness through my gloom their soothing radiance dart, 
And my sighs are hushed, my tears are dried, when I turn to what thou art! 
“Pure as the snow-flake ere it falls and takes the stain of earth, 
With not a taint of mortal life except thy mortal birth, 
God bade thee early taste the spring for which so many thirst, 
And bliss, eternal bliss, is thine, my Fairest and my First!” 
[Black wood’s Lady’s Mogazine. 








Notuine controls men so much as the| Worns never can express the whole 


placid brow and untrembling lip. that we feel, they give but an outline. 
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I eELieve I possess a large organ of go- 
about-and-see—what-is-to—be-seen-ative- 
ness, and I must own I never lose an 
opportunity of cultivating and further 
developing this pet bump. Oue day finds 
me at the bottom of a coal-pit, another 
taking an airing in a balloon, a third 
tasting the porridge and viewing the ar- 
rangements of an Industrial School; in 
fact, 1 am never quiet except when I am 
running about sight-seeing (excuse me, 
but my mother’s brother-in-law was an 
Irishman). Finding myself, therefore, 
last spring, in the neighborhood of a 
Hydropathie Establishment, open alike to 
seekers of health and of pleasure, and 
never having penetrated the interior of 
one of these edifices, it may be easily im- 
agined how gladly I seized the opportu- 
nity thus presented to me, packed up my 
carpet-bag, and departed thither. 

It was evening when I arrived, and, 
having selected my dormitory, and inti- 
mated my intention of mixing with the 
public in the dining and drawing-rooms, 
in preference to the solitary dignity of a 
private apartment, I put on my hat, intent 
upon a stroll through the grounds, These 
were most beautifully laid out in terraces 
and flower-beds near the house, while the 
more distant portions consisted of a series 
ofromantic secluded walks, amidst high 
old trees and by the side of a bubbling 
brook. Nothing could be more charming 
than the view from the terraces, which 
fairly enchanted me ; verily, the situation 
might have been chosen by those cunning 
fellows, the monks of old, so rich was it 
in wood, water, and loveliness. 

By the time I had made the circuit and 
returned again to the terraces, I found 
them alive with “patients,” taking their 
evening exercise, singly or in twos and 
threes, each progressing at as rapid a pace 
ashe or she could accomplish. Here a 
lady closely veiled and muffled, circled 
tound and round a large fountain, like a 
noth round a candle, apparently counting 
the number of gyrations she made ; there 





a stout gentleman puffed and waddled 
along, by the aid of almost as stout a 
stick, his object being evidently to reach 
a certain tree in the distance, on which 
he kept his eye constantly fixed, and I 
thought I read in the expression of his 
face an earnest wish that his task were 
accomplished. Suddenly a tall gaunt 
man, with a face shaped like a coffin, and 
wearing a long black cloak, shot passed 
with a rapidity that startled me, and 
quickly dispersed a group of young ladies 
collected in his path, who fled to avoid 
a concussion: his very existence might 
have depended on his getting to the fur- 
ther end of the terrace within a given 
time. It was really very bewildering: 
the rushing to and fro, the oddity of cos- 
tume (for no particular attention appeared 
to be paid to dress), the earnest pre-oc- 
cupied looks, and seeming eccentricity of 
the individuals in the scene before me, 
all combined to possess me with an idea, 
of which I found it difficult to divest my- 
self, that I had somehow or other got 
within the precincts of a lunatiz asylum; 
and I instinctively withdrew to a respect- 
ful and safe distance. 

The ringing of a bell just at this mo- 
ment caused a simultaneous movement 
towards the house, and in five minutes 
the gardens were quite deserted, save by 
myself and the aforementioned stout gen- 
tlemen, who, having diligently persevered 
to the end, had not yet managed to get 
back from his tree. 

Talso now re-entered the house, and, 
after rendering my appearance presenta- 
ble, joined the company in the drawing- 
room. Here I found draughts, chess, mu- 
sic, and conversation to be the order of 
the evening. Dispersed about the room 
were divers with black patches over their 
eyes ; many crippled by rheumatism ; and 
others whose cadaverous countenances 
plainly indicated want of health. Near 
me, a lady, decidedly past the bloom of 
youth, but still clinging to a certain air of 
juvenility both in costume and manner, 
was addressing a listening few with con- 
siderable energy on the subject of the 
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human understanding; I perceived that 
great deference was paid to the fair lec- 
turer, and that no one was at all dis- 
posed to dispute her opinions. At the 
pianoforte was seated a young lady, who 
would have been pretty but for the blue 
tinge her complexion had assumed from 
constant dabbling in cold water, and 
which I observed she shared in common 
with all these Knights and Ladies of the 
Bath. Beside her, and turning over the 
leaves of her music-book, stood a hand- 
some young man. I saw ata glance he 
was not a patient: he had none of the 
livid hue that indicates cold water in his 
bright cheeks and ruddy lips. Whilst 
I was observing and speculating on the 
probable connexion of this pair, a brisk 
little man bustled up to me, rubbing his 
hands, and exclaiming, “Good evening, 
sir; stranger, sir, I see; come for pleas- 
ure, sir, or to be on ‘the system’?” I 
informed him I had merely come with the 
former view, to spend a few days. 

“Indeed.” replied my little friend, rat- 
tling his watch-chain and seals violently, 
“hardly have time to get acquainted with 
us, sir; find it dull if you have no com- 
panion.” I assured him I could be both 
well amused and edified in observing 
what was passing around me; and he 
resumed—* Been here a month myself 
came with my daughter for her health 
(that’s my daughter at the piano) ; nerves, 
sir, all nerves; quite unstrung before we 
came here ; would burst into tears if I only 
asked her when dinner would be ready ; 
now look at her, laughing away at some- 
thing young Marsh has just said—well, 
sir, as near as can be: all the system, all 
the system, sir; wet sheets, full bath, 
douche ; douche, full bath, wet sheets ; 
and eighteen glasses a-day inwardly— 
that’s it, brought her round completely ;” 
and here the happy father stopped to take 
breath and nod to his daughter, while I 
employed the interval in wondering how 
on earth she had survived it all. 

At this moment a grave-looking gen- 
tleman, about the middle height, entered 
the room, and, directing my attention to 





him, my companion went on—* That’s 
the doctor of the establishment: clever 
man the doctor, sir, very; sees through 
a case in a moment; he’s not prejudiced 
either ; quite ready to adopt homeopathy 
and mesmerism where hydropathy fails; 
liberal man, sir, quite, though, of course, 
he never employs the druggist in his pre. 
scriptions.” 

Finding my little friend so comrhuni. 
cative, I ventured to inquire the name of 
the lady whose learned discourse had 
first attracted my attention. “That, sir? 
he said, “is Miss Cacklebury, the deputy 
doctor we call her, for she is almost as 
clever as the doctor himself: she is a 
wonderful woman, understands every. 
thing—everything, sir. She has been 
under the system herself these eighteen 
months: she’s a particular friend of mine, 
I’ll introduce you.” I could no longer 
doubt she must be a wonderful woman, 
and remarkably tough too, or she never 
would have stood eighteen months’ 
“treatment.” I readily accepted the offer 
of an introduction, and having settled the 
trifling difficulty which arose from our 
mutual ignorance of each other’s names 
by pacifically exchanging cards, I was led 
up and presented to the wonder. That 
lady politely made room for me on the 
sofa, and plunged at once into her favor. 
ite theme, the cultivation of the mind 
“Tf,” she said, “the young ladies in this 
establishment would cultivate their minds, 
while undergoing the system to renovate 
their bodies, instead of doing nothing but 
read novels and flirt, it would be much 
better for them;” and here she glanced 
significantly towards Miss Simms, the 
daughter of my brisk friend, whose card 
had revealed him to me as Mr. Simms, of 
Hudswell Grange. 

I was spared the necessity of reply by 
the entrance of servants bearing trays 
containing innumerable glasses of water 
which they handed round, and which 
were received and quaffed with great ap- 
parent gusto by the patients. For my 
part, not being thirsty, I felt I could not 
imbibe the pure element with much satis- 
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faction, and therefore declined the prof- 
fered refreshment and retired at once to 
bed, having learned from Miss Cackle- 
bury that this light supper was the signal 
for a general move in that direction. 

I was aroused on the following morn- 
ing by the sound of rushing waters in the 
immediate vicinity of my bed-room, which 
albeit, of an agreeable and refreshing na- 
ture on a hot summer’s day, did not ex- 
actly accord with my feelings on a some- 
what chilly morning of April. I shivered 
at the thought of what numbers of my 
fellow creatures were at that moment 
undergoing. I speedily dressed and de- 
seended. A smart turn in the gardens, 
where the scene of the previous evening 
was in course of performance, prepared 
me when summoned by the bell to take 
my breakfast with unusual satisfaction. 
Up and down the table were placed 
moulds of rice, plates of dry toast, and 
small jars of treacle; butter being a pro- 
hibited luxury, as also tea and coffee, for 
those under “the system.” I happened 
to take a seat opposite my stout walker 
of the night before, and was amazed on 
beholding the havoc he made in the ranks 
of the dried toast, even after he had de- 
voured an entire mould of rice, with a jar 
of treacle poured over it, washing the 
whole down with tree huge cups of cocoa, 
the excellence of which certainly made it 
avery enticing beverage, 

Soon after the meal was despatched, 
the patients disappeared, one by one, and 
Mr. Simms checked them off as they left 
the room. “There’s Jones,” he said, 
“going for his douche. Ever try the 
douche, sir?” I confessed my ignorance 
of that luxury. “ An invigorating bath— 
very, sir. There’s Smith going to pack.” 

“What, is he leaving?” said J, inno- 
cently. 

“Bless me, no; I was alluding to the 
wet sheets, my dear Sir; the most de- 
lightful, comfortable thing in the world, 
Tassure you,” replied Mr. Simms. I as- 
sured him in return, that I was quite 
ready to believe it on his testimony, with- 
out making a personal trial. “ There’s 





Mrs. Mills,” continued he, “ she’s a great 
deal worse than when she first came; you 
would think that a bad sign, now, but it 
isn’t; quite the contrary; it is one one of 
the peculiarities of the system, that it 
frequently makes people worse at first, 
and then they give it up in disgust; 
whereas, sir, this is a very good symp- 
tom; it shows it is producing a change, 
and if people would but persevere, would 
almost always result in an entire cure.” 
Mr. Simms gave a decisive nod, to clench 
this opinion, and I looked incredulous, 
observing that it appeared to me an odd 
contradiction. I did not, however, at- 
tempt to argue the point, lest I should 
get into hot water, in consequence of 
doubting the efficacy of cold. Every one 
is said to be mad on some subject, but it 
was clear Mr. Simm’s case was not hy- 
drophobia. 

Dinner, which was served at two 
o’clock, consisted of excellent plain food, 
beef and mutton boiled and roast, pota- 
toes, bread, and salt (no mustard,) with a 
second course of plain puddings and trea- 
cle. If I had felt surprise at the appe- 
tite of my opposite neighbor at breakfast, 
I was perfectly confounded at dinner; a 
leg of mutton seemed nothing in his way. 
I could not help thinking, had the food 
he managed to consume been of a less 
digestible quality, what he must inevita- 
bly have suffered ! 

During my afternoon ramble, I en- 
countered Mr. Marsh and Miss Simms in 
a very retired portion of the grounds, and 
from a peculiar detected expression the 
young lady’s face assumed on perceiving 
me, I felt a conviction that there was 
more in this little affair than the mere 
flirtation Miss Cacklebury had hinted at 
with so much asperity. 

When I entered the drawing-room in 
the evening, I found the company pre- 
paring to enjoy the relaxation of active 
games, and certainly to a looker-on the 
effect was excellent. “It was pretty to 
see” so many full-grown individuals re- 
turning to the innocent amusements of 
their childhood in this manner. 
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It did not consist with Miss Cackle- 
bury’s character to join in these diver- 
sions; nevertheless she highly approved 
of them as healthful exercises, and ex- 
pressed some slight indignation when*I 
remarked I thought them likely to assist 
and encourage the very flirtations she so 
much reprehended; for nothing could be 
objectionable that came under the head 
of healthy exercise. She related to me 
the wonderful cure of a friend of hers 
who had suffered a martyrdom from ner- 
vous headaches and hysterics, all com- 
pletely removed by the said lady paddling 
about three or four times a day in a field 
of wet clover, in addition to the usual 
mode of treatment. 

One day was very much like another, 
yet I spent a pleasant week at the es- 
tablishment, and left it with my previous 
convictions only strengthened; namely, 
that for individuals who have suffered 
from too good living and too little 
exercise, young ladies with nerves, 
and people in general who fancy them- 
selves invalids, nothing can be more 
beneficial than the system, omitting the 
water; and that, with the water, they 
may survive; but the heir expectant of a 
gouty old uncle, who will not die, may 
congratulate himself on hearing of his 
relative’s intention of trying Hydropathy ; 
it is not unlikely to benefit the nephew, 
whatever effect it may produce upon the 
uncle, 

Mr. Simms and Miss Cacklebury have 
insisted that I am not an impartial judge, 
ever since they learned I was a ci-devant 
medical practitioner, a race they condemn 
wholesale. 

I ought not, by-the-by, to say “ Miss 
Cacklebury,” since, on taking up a news- 
paper the other day, I read (not at all to 
my surprise) a notice of the respective 
marriages of “Henry Simms, Esq., of 
Hudswell Grange, to Miss Penelope 
Cacklebury, of the Beehive ;” also, same 
day, “ Edward Marsh, Esq., surgeon, to 
Eliza, daughter of the above-named H. 
Simms, Esq.,” &c., whereby I conclude 
Miss Simms did not share the sentiments 


of her respected parent with regard to 
the profession, for it is quite evident she 
did not find it in her heart to “throw 
cold water” on the suit of Edward Marsh, 
Esq., surgeon, who I have little doubt is 
a very happy man, 

[Ladies’ Companion, 
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BY ELIZA COOK. 








I’m back again,—I’m back again ! 
My foot is on the shore; 
I tread the bright and grassy plain 
Of my native home once more, 
My early love! my early love ! 
Oh, will she love me now, 
With a darkened tinge upon my cheek, 
And scars upon my brow ? 
Yes, that she will,—yes, that she will! 
The flame her youth confessed 
Will never lack its warmth within 
Her pure and constant breast. 
I’m back again,—I’m back again! 
My foot is on the shore ; 
I tread the bright and grassy plain 
Of my native home once more. 


My early friend! my early frieud ! 
Oh, will he stretch his hand, 

To welcome back the wanderer 
To his long-forsaken land ? 

Yes, that he will,—yes, that he will! 
The vow in boyhood spoken— 

The vow so fond, so true as ours, 
Can ne’er be lightly broken. 

Hail, native clime! hail, native clime! 


Y\_ Land of the brave and free! 


Though long estranged, thy exile ranged ! 
His heart comes back to thee. 
I’m back again, I’m back again! 
My foot is on the shore. 
I tread the bright and grassy plain 
_ Of my native home once more. 
[Eliza Cook’s Journal, 


Tue wise fortify themselves by reason, 
and fools by despair. 


For other things we make poetry of 
them; but the moral sentiments make 
poetry of us. 


Or all others, a studious life is the 


least tiresome; it makes us easy to 
ourselves and to others, and gains us 





both friends and reputation. 
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As most English tourists in the Pyrenees 
have been satisfied with visiting the prin- 
cipal watering-places of Basses Pyrénées, 
Hautes Pyrénées, and Haute Garonne, 
and exploring the valleys, and climbing 
the mountains in their immediate neigh- 
borhoods, they scarcely ever acquire a 
greater knowledge of the barrier range 
than can be thus gleaned; and therefore, 
though the general features of one dis- 
trict bear a family resemblance to the 
whole, the particular aspects being essen- 
tially different—the language spoken by 
the inhabitants, their manners and cus- 
toms likewise, varying exceedingly—they 
cannot possibly form an accurate estima- 
tion of the entire chain. The depart- 
ments of the Arriége and the Pyrénées 
Orientales are seldom entered except by 
stragglers ; their wilds remain untrodden 
by our countrymen, their beauties unseen 
by our countrywomen. To the majority 
the ‘Pyrenees’ mean a view of the Pic du 
Midi, from the terrace at Pau, a drive to 
the Eaux Chaudes, or the Eaux Bonnes, 
a dinner or two at the table-d’-héte at 
Bagnéres de Bigorre, a visit to Bagnéres 
de Luchon, and the road to Toulouse. 

I met a remarkably fat British legislator 
at ——, travelling with his wife and 
his brother. Not one of the three could 
put six words together in French at all 
to be comprehended. They did me.the 
honor to ask my advice with respect to 
doing the mountains in a week. They 
had done the Rigi, and they had done Ber- 
lin. As I invariably assent to every pro- 
position in which I am not directly con- 
cerned, I entirely agreed in the wisdom 
of their intention, and the practicability 
of their carrying it into effect, without 
deeming it my bounden duty to recall to 
the legislative mind the fact that the 
mountains he was going to do—this, too, 
in the first week in October, when the 
Cirque of Gavernie was half full of snow 
—were a trifle of some two hundred and 
seventy miles in length, and from forty to 
sixty miles in breadth. 





Next to the inhabitants of the Swiss 
Cantons, I believe no contiguous districts 
of limited extent present so much variety 
in their costumes, in general appearance, 
and in their social conditions, as those of 
the Pyrenean chain, which is accounted 
for by their peculiar configuration. From 
the main ridge, running almost east and 
west, numerous smaller branches are 
thrown out at nearly right angles, form- 
ing, as it were, buttresses to the principal 
barrier-wall, and effectually dividing from 
each other the valleys they enclose. 
Though the sides of most of the lateral 
ranges are broken into unequal slopes 
and terraces susceptible of culture, and 
the hardy mountaineer, assisted by the 
climate, forces from the rugged soil a 
subsistence more or less scanty, the top- 
most ridge is always bare, and edged 
with frightful precipices, seldom crossed 
but by the smuggler, or the izard hunter. 
The peasant has no temptation to quit 
his valley except by the route at its lower 
end, when he goes periodically to the 
nearest market with his cattle, his grain, 
his timber, or his hemp; and thus, from 
year to year, from century to century, he 
has hitherto thought and acted, dressed 
und fed, wedded and died, precisely as 
his ancestors had done in their days, when 
they looked on the same cloud-capped 
peaks, watched the same brawling gaves 
rushing by, without knowing or caring 
about the manners, morals, social condi- 
tions, customs, or costumes of their neigh- 
bors only a few furlongs off in the adja- 
cent valleys. ‘To know one of these 
recesses is not to know them all. The 
eastern half of the mountain range has 
not been sufficiently explored by English 
tourists, but when the tide of British tra- 
vellers surges onwards towards the Medi- 
terranean end, Ussat les Bains is certain 
to become a favorite resort, especially for 
those who now find at Pau, Bagnéres, 
and Luchon, a frothy society, gradually 
growing to a head, somewhat analogous 
to the seum one sees at Boulogne, Baden- 
Baden, and Brussels. 

The following day I left Ussat les: 
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Bains. To those persons who can go so 
far, it will present many attractions ; and 
I strongly recommend M. Pélissier’s esta- 
blissement to the notice of the public. 

Bagnéres de Luchon was my next 
point, and I found tolerably good quar- 
ters in the Hotel de Londres, which is 
rather famous for its table-’hote. 

My first scramble was to the Port de 
Vénasque. Mounted on a stout active 
pony, and accompanied by a guide, Jean 
Barreau by name, on another, I trotted 
out of Luchon at seven o’clock one morn- 
ing, when the air was cool and refreshing, 
the dew-drops hanging to every twig and 
sparkling in the early rays of the sun, 
and took the road along the left bank of 
the Pique. About a mile from the town, 
I passed an extensive lead foundry, said 
to have been one of Louis Philippe’s 
numerous speculations, and which ceased 
working at his downfall in 1848. A 
short way further on, the road took me 
close to the tower of Castel Vielh, 
perched on a projecting hillock com- 
manding the gorge up which we were 
going, the entrance into the Val de Lys 
on the right, and that of the Bourbe on 
the left. It presents a very pretty object 
in the view ; but I doubt if it could ever 
have been designed to defend the Val de 
Luchon from border incursions. For 
such a purpose it is too insignificant, and 
was probably only intended as a simple 
watch tower, to signalize the approach of 
incursive enemies over the frontier. The 
views on each side became grander as 
we advanded deeper into the recesses of 
the high ranges, while as yet we lost 
none of the park-like scenery bordering 
the banks of the Pique. But the latter 
scenery was evidently soon to terminate, 
as, forming a direct and apparently im- 
passable barrier in front, rose the serrated 
edges and snowy glaciers of the Cabri- 
oules, more than 10,500 feet above the 
level of the sea. The most prominent 
point was the Pic des Pics, a bare gigan- 
tic pyramid of mica schist, upon the side 
of which the early sun was: glistening, 
giving it the appearance of polished tin. 





Crossing to the right bank of the 
Pique, our road lay between fields of 
luxuriant grass extensively irrigated, 
forming a curious contrast with the wild 
flow of the river brawling amidst huge 
granite bolder-stones of several tons 
weight. We soon left the river side, and 
entered an extensive wood, chiefly of 
beech, yet mixed with ash, hazel, and 
dwarf oak, growing on a declivity of 
about forty-five degrees with the horizon, 
The road was good for horses, but in 
many places scarcely wide enough for 
carriages, though passable for the com: 
mon clumsy carts of the country. The 
beeches presented many noble specimens 
of that beautiful tree. Several were 
above forty feet high, with straight and 
even stems, canopied with the richest fo- 
liage. In the season this wood abounds 
in capercalzie, and three or four are fre- 
quently killed in a day. 

Two hours’ easy riding brought us to 
the hospice, a mere cabaret for the 
guides. After giving the horses a feed 
and an hour's rest, we mounted again, 
Before us was a basin, or cirque, as it is 
there termed, like the interior of a cyclo- 
pean amphitheatre, cut by nature’s hand 
out of the mountains, whose bare preci’ 
pices—sometimes rugged, sometimes of 
a glassy smoothness, occasionally pre 
senting shelves, where grew a little grass 
amongst the débris of stone and gravel 
gave no indication that the foot of man 
could gain their summits. The upper 
edges of the colossal wall were deeply 
serrated, but nothing resembling a port, 
not even a port-hole, could be descried, 
through which it was intended we should’ 
pass into the neighboring kingdom. So 
long as grass covered the ground, a light 
colored waving line through it marked 
out the track in front, but where vege 
tation ceased, among loose stones, shale, 
and splintered rock, it was no longer 
traceable ; yet when the path was reached; 
though never more than a few inches’ 
wide, it was found perfectly practicable, 
Indeed, the lessee of the hospice is bound 
to keep it in repair under the terms of his: 
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agreement, and his interest is too deeply 
concerned—the Port de Vénasque may 
be called his sign-post—to permit it to 
become otherwise. Having passed on 
the left hand an extensive hillock of 
snow, from out whose recesses rushed a 
considerable stream, we began fairly to 
climb; and it was curious to see how sa- 
gaciously and firmly our little horses pro- 
gressed upwards, steadily pursuing their 
unerring course along the zig-zags, never 
waking a false step, till after a time I 
could not but believe myself safer in the 
saddle than on my feet, where a stumble 
was likely to hurl me down into some 
abyss, or roll me over a precipice, from 
the bottom of which I could never be 
carried away but in fragments. In about 
two hours we came close to three lakes, 
the largest of which might cover six 
acres, bedded in the very face of the 
mountain, and at least partially frozen 
over during the entire year. Their color, 
varying according to the light cast upon 
them from dark blue to deep copper 
green, was singular and beautiful, but, 
when added to the ruggedness and steri- 
lity that surrounded them, gave to my 
contemplation a scene of unparalleled 
dreariness. 

By computation we should now have 
almost completed our ascent, and yet 
when looking for the Port we could per- 
ceive no aperture in the mountain wall of 
Penna Blanca, as this part of the frontier 
barrier is called. The turns in the path 
became sharper, the zig-zags more rapid, 
the inclination of the slope more steep, 
and consequently more care had been ne- 
cessarily expended on the formation of 
the way, which was now gradually as- 
suming the character of a flight of steps, 
and seemed to lead into a cul-de-sac. A 
large round piece of limestone lying 
temptingly in the road, I could not resist 
toppling it over. Away it went—leaping 
ftom one point to another—accelerating 
its speed as it rushed downwards, and 
leaving a trail of dust behind wherever it 
touched and dashed on ; till at last, after 
tearing through an intervening patch of 





snow resting on the bosom of a projecting 
ledge, it made one grand bound from the 
cliff into the nearest lake, and was buried 
for ever beneath its icy waters, The guide 
administered a sharp and well-deserved 
rebuke for what I had done, pointing out 
clearly enough that when once a stone is 
set rolling in these regions it is difficult to 
say where it may go. A minute after- 
wards we rounded a corner, and sudden- 
ly the Port.de Vénasque was in sight just 
above our heads—a cleft or crevice, or 
rather a widened crack in the edged ridge 
of stone cresting the narrow but well-de- 
fined line of demarcation between France 
and Spain. Fifty steps more brought us 
into the pass, scarcely eight feet wide, 
and here a wonderful sight presented 
itself. In all its dreary naked majesty, 
unclouded sunlight glistening on the 
breadth of snow reposing on its broad 
bosom, the mighty Maladetta, the mon- 
arch of the Pyrenees, was before us. 
This mountain is unlike every other 
that I have seen. It is totally different 
from any of the Alpine ranges of Swit- 
zerland. It most resembles a gigantic 
picture of snow, set in a rugged frame 
of continuous precipices. Between us 
and the Maladetta was a dark, deep ra- 
vine, through which gushed the Essera, 
out of sight from where we stood, its 
opposite bank bearing scattered pine 
trees, some of which had been lately 
felled. Above the bank was a gradually 
ascending stony slope, broken frequently 
by pointed rocks and gullies. Then, 
darkened by moraines, came the lower 
glaciers and crevasses, rising into an en- 
ormous field of unsullied snow, through 
which burst here and there pinnacled 
erags and ridges of lime stone. Sur- 
mounting the whole, and bending down 
on each side, was the picture’s frame- 
work of jagged peaks and cliffs, toothed 
and serrated against a sky of the clear- 
est, deepest blue. No human habitation 
could be seen. It was an absolute de- 
sert. To the right, between the Mala- 
detta and the Penna Banca, stretched far 
away, hill above hill, peak beyond. peak, 
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in alternate bright sunshine and deep 
shade, the wild sierras of Arragon. High 
on the left, in advance of the mountains 
of Catalonia and 11,500 feet above the 
level of the sea, appeared the bristling 
summit of the Pic de Nethou, where, 
until a few years back, the foot of man 
had never trod.* 

We sat down for a few moments ona 
broad slab of carboniferous limestone 
under the lee of the side wall of the Port 
de Vénasque, close-to a little iron cross 
which, though not a foot high, marks the 
boundary between the kingdoms. While 
gazing in silent awe upon these wonder- 
ful works of Nature, a rushing sound at- 
tracted attention, and looking up,I de- 
scribed a splendid eagle sweep round an 
elevated point of rock, and poise himself 
in mid air in front of us. For an instant 
he was stationary, a couple of thousand 
feet above the valley below us; then in- 
clining to the east, he glided majestically 
away, apparently without movement of 
his wings, and in a few seconds vanished 
in the distance. 

We now rapidly decended the Spanish 
side of the Penna Banca, amongst frag- 
ments of limestone and ironstone, to the 
Trou de Taureau, a huge hole into which 
drains the melting snow of the Maladetta. 
Although it is scarcely credible, yet there 
is little doubt that the water here collect- 
ed finds its way by means of caverns in 
the limestone formation under the ridge 
we had been traversing, and bursting 
forth in France, becomes the Garonne. 
From thence we again began to ascend 
the Penna Banca towards the Port de 
Picade, to the east of the Port de Vénas- 
que, which at this distance appeared to 
us like a chip in the sloping wall of 





** * In 1849, a Parisian gentleman and his wife as- 
cended the Pic de Nethou. They had very favor- 
able weather, and accomplished the feat in two 
days, passing the intervening night under a cliff. 
Previously it had a bad name among the guides, 
in consequence of the death of one of them—Bar- 
reau, father to my guide, Jean Barreau—who, in 
1824, perished by falling into a crevasse, when, in 
company with two Englishmen, he was attempting 
to reach the summit. 





mountain rock. Arrived at the Port 
de Picade, and turning our back on the 
Maladetta, we looked down upon the 
chaotic hills of Catalonia, rearing their 
serrated edges one behind another, in 
every shape and outline, like huge bil. 
lows tossed up and suddenly arrested 
and petrified in their fury and turmoil. 
Along a path but slightly marked out 
on the mountain side, among débris of 
limestone and patches of snow, we again 
descended, when, suddenly turning to the 
left, my guide dismounted ; and com. 
menced the ascent of a stone stair, fol. 
lowed by his pony. Where could we be 
going now? Into the sky somewhere, 
The stair led to a ledge of rock rising like 
the sharp edge of a wedge of ironstone, 
splintered and shivered, with a frightful 
precipice on either side, the one bound. 
ing the Val d’Aran, which, though on the 
north side of the Pyrenees, belongs to 
Spain, the other forming the head of the 
valley leading down to the Hospice and 
Luchon, in which direction we again saw 
the Pic des Pics, the very pyramid I had 
so admired in the morning, as it appear. 
ed to rise far into the heavens; but now 
we actually looked down upon it, to 
such a height had we ascended among 
these extraordinury mountains. The 
track we were at this time pursuing is 
called ‘ Le mauvais pas d’ Esconousados; 
and a bad step it certainly is. While in- 
clined to hold my breath, and move stea- 
dily and cautiously along it, the guide, 
half flinging himself over the precipice to 
the right—so closely he approached it— 
shouted loudly, and was answered by 4 
ery from its foot. Following with my 
eye the direction in which he pointed, I 
could just discern a mounted party of 
five persons coming up the Val d’Aran, 
but so far below us, that the horses look- 
ed no larger than mites, yet the clearness 
of the air rendered their motions perfectly 
visible. My guide had a telescopic sight, 
and without hesitation pronounced them 
to be two ladies and two gentlemen, who, 
having slept the previous night at Viella, 
were making their way to the Port de 
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Pommereau under the guidance of his 
sone He even went so far as to observe 
that one of the ladies rode en cavalier, 
with a wide and flowing petticoat cover- 
ing the saddle and the horse’s back and 
tail, As this was a sight not often met 
with nearer than Turkey, I determined 
to wait a little, and, with the assistance 
of my spy-glass, see if it really were so. 
The road by which the party ascended 
was particularly rough, sometimes twin- 
ing among large stones, sometimes skirt- 
ing large patches of snow. I could per- 
ceive that one invariably took the lead, 
keeping a good way in advance of the 
rest, not always following the apparent 
path, but rather striking from point to 
point, and occasionally preferring the 
ridge of snow to the ground beside it. 
The individual was evidently a bold and 
spirited rider,—in short, the lady in the 
stirrups. I had long held as a theory that 
side-saddles were a cunning invention of 
an enemy to the fair sex, and I confi- 
dently believed that the time would ar- 
rive when common sense and breeches 
would prevail over a dangerous practice 
and an encumbering prejudice. Having 
satisfied myself of the fact, and a parting 
wild halloo having been interchanged be- 
tween the father and the son, we descend- 
ed by an improved path over the grassy 
slopes, abounding with flocks of sheep 
end horned cattle, towards the Hospice. 
We were now in France, but not out 
of reach of the Spanish custom-house 
officers. Two of these gentry met and 
stopped us, and a more cut-throat looking 
pair of ruffians could not easily be en- 
countered anywhere. They were lean 
and wiry ; not an ounce of useless flesh 
was on their bones. They were dark as 
Indians, with high cheek-bones, and fierce 
but cunning hollow eyes, with a very 
wolfish expression. They wore a dark- 
green uniform, and on their feet they had 
mountain sandals, one with, the other 
without, stockings. They carried long 
muskets, black leather belts, and pouches. 
A long palaver took place between 
them and my guide, not a word of which 
7 





did I understand ; but on inquiring what 
it meant, I was told that they demanded 
toll for the horses. Upon principle every 
Englishman refuses to pay money unless 
he knows there is ground for the claim, 
especially when it is required as an im- 
post. Idid so, of course. The rogues 
began to bully, and Jean Barreau looked 
serious. However, it occurred to me that 
their firelocks were not loaded; and 
therefore, as we wére equal in numbers, if 
the worst happened, we could only have 
a fair tussle for the mastery. I thought 
I could manage one of them with my 
walking-stick, without much to boast of 
in way of prowess, while the other might 
try his luck with the guide, who would 
doubtless charge it all to me in his bill. 
I pushed my pony’s nose among the 
three speakers, and exclaimed, ‘ Bah !— 
allons, en route!’ The Spaniards retired 
a pace, and Jean Barreau was re-assured. 
One of the fellows then spying a parcel 
at the pommel of my saddle, demanded 
to see it, as it might contain something 
contraband. This was reasonable; and, 
unrolling my cloak, I produced my sketeh- 
book. A new aspect was immediately 
given to the affair; they turned over the 
leaves with the air of peaceful connois- 
seurs, and, with good taste, admired a 
slight drawing I had made of the Mala- 
detta. ‘Tell him, said I to my guide, 
pointing to the smaller one of the two— 
‘tell him I will draw his face. My pro- 
posal was irresistible. I got out my pen- 
cil, and in a few minutes I made an ex- 
traordinary ugly likeness of the douanier, 
contriving by great good fortune to hit 
off a cast in his right eye, and a hole in 
the collar of his coat, to the infinite de- 
light of his companion, who watched my 
doings over my shoulder. The smaller 
man was by no means so pleased when 
he saw the sketch, but he was more irri- 
tated against his fellow than against me. 
‘Tell him,’ said I to Barreau, ‘that my 
business is to write books, and I will 
mention him.’ ‘I have said so already,’ 
answered Jean. ‘Tell him, then, that I 
will make his face the frontispiece,” ‘I 
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have told him quite enough,’ replied my 
guide. ‘But here come a couple of tra- 
vellers over the “ Mauvais pas,” and now 
we are safe from these brigands,’ 

This accession to our little congress 
consisted of a French gentleman and his 
guide, a friend of Barreau. The tall 
Spaniard no longer thought of squeezing 
a contribution out of us, and the small 
one’s feelings were whipped into wrath- 
ful indignation against his comrade, whose 
laughter, loud and long, we heard as our 
party descended the mountain to the Hos- 
pice. 

I afterwards learned that, though there 
is scarcely an instance on record of a re- 
spectable traveller being really ill-used, 
these self-styled custom-house officers 
are leagued with smugglers, and quite 
capable of committing any atrocity. 
They are never without a cuchillo, and 
their muskets are always loaded. It was 
quite as well I had no ‘turn up’ on the 
hill side with the ugly douanier, whom I 
should have found an easier subject to 
sketch than to handle. 

We had a delightful ride back to Lu- 
chon, and there terminated another of my 


scrambles in the Pyrenees. 
[Fraser’s Magazine. 





A Foot never has thought; a madman 
has lost it; and an absent man is, for the 
time, without it. 

As nightingales love most to sing near 
an echo, so does the heart speak loudest 
near tones of music. 

He that is himself weary will soon 
weary the public. 

TuoseE who have had the most forgiven 
them should be the least addicted to 
slander. 

He that too much refines his delicacy 
will always endanger his quiet. 

Berne positive in judgment to-day is no 
proof that we shall not be of different 
opinion to-morrow. 

Let us search ourselves in the first 
place, and afterwards the world. 


THE IRISH CENSUS. 


IrELanD has long been a mystery and 
an anomaly in the west of Europe. When 
it had existed for four centuries in a chro. 
nic state of anarchy and rebellion, the 
country was almost depopulated under 
the last of the Tudors and the first of the 
Stuarts. After the savage and sanguin. 
ary Rebellion of 1641, it was conquer. 
ed and chastised by Cromwell, as few 
countries in historical records have ever 
been; anc. in the next generation the 
arms of the Prince of Orange again swept 
the land of its ill-fated inhabitants. If 
the returns made by Sir William Petty 
and Capt, Smith may be trusted, the po. 
pulation fell one-fourth between 1672 
and 1695. During the fifty years then 
drawing to a close, a large and influential 
settlement of English took place in the 
north. Manufactures were introduced by 
these new and industrious settlers ; the 
old population was governed by the 
strong arm of authority; and, strangely 
enough, after the war with William, as 
had been the case after that with Crom. 
well, the country rose out of its depth 
of poverty and misery, agriculture and 
trade revived, and the counties of Ulster 
—-hitherto a wild and desolate region— 
began to assume something of the appex- 
ance of Kent and Norfolk. Betwem 
1695 and 1754, the population increased 
from 1,034,102 to 2,372,634. From this 
time there was a steady increase, the 
numbers for 1791 being returned in the 
hearth-money estimates at 4,200,612— 
and those in the first census, that of 
1821, at 6,801,827. From 1821 to 1831, 
the progress of population was rapid i 
the extreme, for Ireland—the rise being 
less than 965,574 souls, or about 14 per 
cent., in the devade. This, however, wis 
the period of greatest increase. Between 
1831 and 1841, the sum total of the ir 
crease fell to 407,723,—or about five ands 
third per cent. In the last decade, just 
published in the census returns, we have 
the astounding result—not merely of 4 
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gress, but of a vast positive decrease in 
the population. In 1841, the population of 
Ireland was in round numbers 8,175,000 ; 
—it is now, for 1851, returned at 
6,500,000. 

At first sight, these figures seem to 
tell an incredible tale. They startle be- 
lief by the novelty of the facts which 
they indicate. In the English mind, pro- 
gress has become of late years an appa- 
rently fixed law of nature; and on find- 
ing a bold and emphatic denial of that 
onward rule in close proximity to our 
own shores, and in a country bound to 
us by so many ties, we feel our ideas 
rudely and painfully shaken. From the 
Caucasus to Norway, from the Ural 
Mountains to the Pillars of Hercules, 
there is probably no example of a similar 
decline on any- large geographical surface 
during the last ten years, With all their 
revolutions, civil wars and bombardments, 


France, Germany and Italy have not suf- 


fered like Ireland. Disease has inflicted 
severe losses on several large cities of 
the Continent, and ravaged the lines of 
many navigable rivers,—fire and sword 
have scattered the population of fortress- 
ed towns like Arad, Brescia, Rastadt and 
Mantua,—but the aggregate quantity of 
human life has not been reduced to a 
large extent in any of these countries. In 
Ireland, not less than a quarter of the 
inhabitants has been cut off or removed 
in ten years—a fact with hardly a paral- 
lel in history. Cromwell’s destroying 
sword and inexorable policy were as no- 
thing to the more effective causes which 
have recently been in operation. His 
stormings and forced expatriations clear- 
ed the soil of some thousands,—the new 
victims of poverty, cholera, famine, fever, 
despair and emigration are to be counted 
by millions ! 

The causes of a result so painful to 
our pride as a nation, so repugnant to 
our feelings as members of a civilized and 
progressive community, should be made 
the subject of serious inquiry and consi- 
deration. The chief of these causes are 
only too obvious:—cholera, the potato 
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blight, and emigration. But we have no 
distinct evidence as to the share severally 
to be ascribed to these agencies in the di- 
minution now recorded. The population 
in 1841 was 8,175,124; according to the 
rate of progress observed in the twenty 
years previous—that is, from the first 
taking of the census up to 1841—it should 
now have been within a very small frac- 
tion of nine millions. The actual return 
shows a falling off from this number of 
two and a half millions—which deficiency 
requires to be accounted for in some way. 
The first question in point of moral in- 
terest which occurs on considering this 
grave fact is, what proportion of the dif- 
ference must be set down to death, what 
to emigration? That famine and disease 
have been at work in the unhappy island 
is but too well known ; but that any very 
large share of the two and a half millions 
is to be ascribed to their agency we shall 
be unwilling to believe until the evidence 
is collected. The idea is too painful. The 
plague, the black death, the sweating 
sickness never had such a banquet. In- 
quiries should, however, be instituted, 
and the truth ascertained. The past is 
the beacon light of the future, and out of 
the records of one most terrible calamity, 
science should extract uses for the com- 
ing generation. In the meanwhile, we 
shall not incur the chance of straying far 
from the truth if we presume that the 
chief influences which cholera and famine 
have exercised on the state of the popula- 
tion in Ireland have been indirect—by in- 
ducing the middle-aged, able-bodied, to- 
lerably well off, and enterprising, to quit 
the land of famine, pauperism and dis- 
ease, and seek their fortunes in some 
other country—more particularly in the 
United States. 

It is usual with historians to consider 
the Migrations of Nations as long since 
past. These ages, they say, are charac- 
terized by the fixed settlement of popula- 
tions. This proposition is in direct face 
of the facts. The movement of people 
was never before so vast, wide spread, 
and continuous. More Celts now invade 
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England every year than the entire Nor- 
man immigration. Every year there is a 
greater number of foreigners thrown on 
the shores of the United States than per- 
haps ever rolled down in the same period 
as conquering hordes upon the plains of 
Italy. It is doubtful whether a quarter 
of a million of Saxons, Jutes and Angles 
poured into Britain during the four hun- 
dred years which the Saxon invasion may 
be said to have occupied. Between 1841 
and 1851 Great Britain sent to America 
alone not less than 1,600,000 souls! The 
Franks, who gave a new name to ancient 
Gaul,—the Saxons, who brought their 
habits and idioms into Roman Britain,— 
the Goths, who overran the Imperial pro- 
vinces—all rolled south and westward in 
comparatively speaking small waves and 
streams, like the flow of population into 
our great eastern colonies. In history we 
catch the decisive points—the great sacks, 
burnings and battles; but the influx and 
the settlement of the intruders were the 
work of centuries. At no time in history 
was there such a vast migration as at the 
present; but the wilds of nature in Aus- 
stralia and America, not the over-culti- 
vated plains of Italy, Iberia and Gaul, 
are now the bournes of travel. The 
fight is with the wilderness and forest, 
not with city and civilization. Until re- 
cently this movement of races had been 
almost confined to men of Teutonic origin. 
The French have colonized but little, and 
the Celtic provinces of France searcely at 
all. But the same race in Ireland have 
now become the most restless of nations. 
It is supposed that out of 1,600,000 per- 
sons who have quitted the ports of Eng- 
land for America in ten years, 1,100,000 
are of Irish birth. There are now in the 
United States about 3,000,000 souls of 
Trish birth or descent,—that is, about half 
as many as still remain in the old coun- 
try. Should the movement continue un- 
abated for twenty years more, half the 
Celts of Ireland—with their labor, their 
turbulence, their poverty, and their clan- 
nish spirit, will be on the other side of 
the Atlantic—for the Republican Go- 
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vernment to deal with. But it is profit. 
able to remember that in America the 
Celt is an improvable creature. He ig 
there less lazy, less ignorant, less quar 
relsome than in his native land. In two 
generations he loses his distinctive type: 
he ceases to be a Celt. He rises gr. 
dually into an American—in habits, in 
style. of thinking, in political views, and 
often in religion. In English towns and 
villages the Irish are a race apart—as 
much so as the Jews are abroad, or the 
Gipsey at home. America seems to be 
the true transforming land of the Celt:— 


and the Celts are removing thitherward, 
[Atheneum, 
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BY J. E. CARPENTER, 








Who are the brave? the warriors bold 
That slaughter their fellow men for gold, 
That risk their lives in the battle fray ? 
Daring they are—not brave are they. 
The Hindoo widow mounts the pile, 

And meets her death with a placid smile, 
The veriest coward for death will crave, 
He who struggles for life is the truly brave, 


Who are the brave? the brave are they 
Who toil at the loom from day to day, 
Who dig and delve in the open field 

For the miserly pittance their labor ’ll yield; 
The millions who work with hand or head 
For little beyond their daily bread, 

Ever to want and never to save, 

The rich man’s slaves are the truly brave. 


Who are the brave? the suffering host 

That never of wealth had chance to boast, 

Yet never have fallen or turn’d aside 

From the path of truth or of honest pride; 

But who spurn the tempter, come what maj, 

That their lives may be pure as the open day, 

Who ask not a trophy to deck their grave, 

The Honest and Poor are the truly brave. 
(Eliza Cook’s Journal. 





WE should often blush at our best ac 
tions did the world but see the motives 
upon which they are grounded. 

To omit a good deed out of an appre 
hension of being discovered is to stretch 
caution too far, and to keep up one pre 
cept by the breach of another, 
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The great human heart 
Is a world-cov’ring vine; 
And ever in new seasons 
The new clusters shine; 
But they feed us with the raisins 
Of another century’s sun, 
While around hang in sweetness 
The grapes of our own.—T. T, Lyncu. 
Macazines, like men, are subject to vi- 
cissitude in this fleeting existence of ours. 
Some have their exits and their entrances, 
coming in like a lion and going out like 
a lamb; others pass through a long ca- 
reer of ups and downs, and in their time 
play many parts. The Rev. Charles 
Kingsley, to whom we purpose devoting 
a page or two, is somewhat prominently 
connected with a magazine (Fraser’s,) 
the character and tone of which have, 
within a few years, undergone a marked 
alteration. For the better? Yes !— 
promptly reply the potent, grave, and 
reverend signiors, who form the “ pro- 
gress” party within the Church of Eng- 
land. No!—as promptly vociferate sub- 
seribers of the olden time, who loved 
Fraser for its jolly good-fellowship, and 
infinitely preferred the plentiful cakes and 
ale of its ancient régime, when Sir Toby 
Belches and Andrew Aguecheeks by the 
dozen held mad revelry in its columns, 
to the Malvolio virtuousness of the new 
dispensation. Blackwood, too, is graver 
than of yore; but the dimness of once 
over-bright “ Ebony” is nothing to the 
gloom that, as old Fraserians contend, 
has settled on young Fraser since it 
changed its domicile from gay Regent- 
street to the dusk offices of Mr. Parker’s 
clerical and educational institute. Does 
the reader remember the clever sketches 
of the Fraserians in 1835,—the group of 
distinguished contributors clustered about 
their publisher’s round table? What a 
change in the staff since those portraits 
were* taken! Seated together in after- 
dinner companionship, we there behold— 
among others of kindred renown—Theo- 
dore Hook, his eye beaming with wine 
and a punning impromptu—Crofton Cro- 
ker, merrily hob-a-nobbing with Jerdan 
—Lockhart, looking thoughtful, deter- 





mined, and sareastic—the Ettrick Shep-., 
herd in his plaid, tossing off a beaker 
with hearty good-will—John Galt, “bland 
and be-spectacled ”—Sir Egerton Brydges, 
like Esau, a hairy and disappointed man 
—Macnish, the “Modern Pythagorean” 
and anatomist of drunkenness—* Delta” 
Moir, looking, as he is, an amiable man 
and tender poet—Dr. Maginn, efferves- 
cent with wit and eloquence—* Father 
Prout,” attracted (“O rare Jesuit!”) to 
the festive board by his love of clever- 
ness, joviality, and literature—and two 
other persons, Gleig, Episcopalian and 
novel-writing, and Irying, Presbyterian 
and novel-denouncing—and Allan Cun- 
ningham enjoying a “ crack” with Count 
d’Orsay—and Harrison Ainsworth, cheek 
by jowl with venerable Coleridge—and 
Barry Cornwall, and Carlyle, and Sir Da- 
vid Brewster, and many beaux esprits be- 
sides. But now, tempora mutantur. The 
new editor, in the name of the old maga- 
zine, cries peccavi !—acknowledges truth 
in the charge, of having dealt more than 
was quite becoming in personalities— 
pleads that the life of a magazine, like 
that of a nation and an individual man, 
has its phases, that time brings experi- 
ence, and that Fraser will never be so 
boisterous again—and protests that the 
Fraserians have quite ceased to attend 
imaginary symposia, and to drink gallons 
of imaginary punch, and have learned to 
temper their wit, that it may for the fu- - 
ture tell on men’s principles of action, 
without unnecessarily wounding their 
self-love or ruffling their tempers. Ac- 
cordingly, this journal has now become 
the organ of that party without a name, 
which sympathizes with the cause of 
progress in church and state, and embra- 
ces among its members the accidentally 
differing but essentially agreeing disciples 
of Dr. Arnold, and Archdeacon Hare, and 
Professor Maurice. Under this dynasty, 
the contributions of Mr. Kingsley oceupy 
a foremost place. 

Of those contributions the best-known 
is that strange and taking story, with a 
strange and taking title, Yeast—a memoir 
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of the sayings and doings of Launcelot 
Smith, gentleman—which appeared in the 
magazine some three years since, and has 
recently been re-presented to the world 
with new cuffs and collars (as clergymen 
say when patching up an old sermon) un- 
der the name of Yeast: A Problem. In 
this, as in all his works, Mr. Kingsley is 
intent on a crusade against social evils. 
He is an enthusiastic alumnus of Mr. 
Carlyle, whom he is forever quoting and 
forever (longo intervallo) imitating. Like 
his master, he is clever at finding fault, 
quick to discern abuses, warm in intoler- 
ance of quackery.. Like his master, he 
is vague when discussing remedies, and 
most foggy when off what should be 
Cape Clear. Yeast answers the purpose 
of producing a ferment. It is a problem 
quite capable of puzzling brains of any 
known consistency. But whether the au- 
thor has quieted and composed his own 
fermenting elements into wholesome food 
—whether he has found the solution to 
his own problem—this is another ques- 
tion. The merit of his writings lies in 
their negative, not their positive charac- 
ter; in what is destructive rather than 
constructive; in exposing the weak points 
and vicious abuses and hollow pretences 
of existing systems, political, social, and 
religious, rather than supplying a new 
faith and practice. So far as he goes, 
Mr. Kingsley is a combatant of consider- 
‘ able tact and personal prowess. Not so 
profound as either Hare or Maurice, he is 
infinitely more agile, vivacious, and pop- 
ular than either of those oracular gentle- 
men. Where they are calm and meta- 
physical, he is vehement and practical. 
The wordy paradoxes and tortuous vaga- 
ries of Professor Maurice—that able, 
good, but most unsatisfactory man—find 
little room in the pages of “Parson Lot” 
(as Mr. Kingsley occasionally calls him- 
self), who is, we allow, clearness and de- 
finiteness itself when compared with his 
collaborateur in the cause of “ Christian 
Socialism.” In fact, a competent review- 
er has defined the “ great merit” of Yeast 
to consist in its clear, definite statement 





of the chief questions that are ferment. 
ing in the hearts of men at the present 
time—its “ great fault” in the passion and 
exaggeration of statement and inferences 
thence deduced. Every one can see that 
the author is in earnest. He is too ad. 
miring a devotee of Carlyle to be other 
than grimly in earnest—sometimes one 
sidedly, impatiently so. Perhaps this ig 
a necessary condition to the temperament 
of a Reformer. Enthusiasm may now 
and then cover a multitude of sins, And 
Mr. Kingsley’s enthusiasm is always for 
right ends, whatever we may think of 
the means he adopts for their attainment, 
The evils of English town and country 
life he perceives with penetrating glance, 
and mourns over with no sort of do-no. 
thing sorrow. He sympathises in an ex. 
traordinary degree with the spirit of the 
age—its aspirations, hopes, fears, strug- 
gles, sufferings. He comes forward as an 
exponent of its “poor dumb mouth,” and 
speaks the word it is bursting to speak, 
and the people waiting to hear. We 
might almost call him 


A latter Luther, and a soldier-priest 
To scare church-harpies from the master's 


feast ; : 
Our dusted velvets have much need of him, 


for he is no mere “ sabbath-drawler of old 
saws” — 
But spurred at heart with fieriest energy 
To embattail and to wall about his cause 
With iron-worded proof, 
and most heartily despises the “ humming 
of drowsy pulpit drones,” and the faded 
thetorie of “worm-cankered homilies” 
He might have written the description of 
Dr, Dimsoul Darkman, with sad appre 
priateness termed D. D. 


So learned, he can quite dispense 
With visions and intelligence ; 

He hath a creed, he hath a tongue, 
He had a heart when he was young ; 
But—very melancholy fact ! 

*Tis like a bell that time hath crackt, 
Which by this certain mark is known, 
His speech is clatter without tone. 


Stagnant orthodoxy of this order Mr. 
Kingsley cannot away with; it provokes 
him to rampant heterodoxy, till he 
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breathes, if not threatening and slaught- 

er against Dr. Dimsoul Darkman, at least 

what the doctor would call false doctrine, 

heresy, and schism. 

Oh, the mouth-man and the heart-man, how 
different they be, 


As death and life. light and dark, ice and 
charity. 


Crabbed dogmatists—Simeonite or Pu- 
seyite—are Nehushtan to the author of 
Yeast. As Theophilus Trinal says, there 
have been times and places in which, 
with sorrowful emphasis, it might be 
asked, what can be more opposite than 
Christ and a Christian, if such as these 
be Christians ’—and the same Theophi- 
lus, we remember, in the delirium of his 
last illness, eried to his mother, “ Don’t 
let those bad people come near me— 
those Christians”—and, on her gently 
and soothingly replying, “ Why, you are 
a Christian yourself, Theophilus’—how 
significant his feverish exclamation— 
“What! I? Take them away. They 
look like black goats butting at me. Let 
somebody stand near me that loves me.” 
Both in Alton’ Locke and in Yeast, Mr. 
Kingsley is admirable at portraying mor- 
bid phases of religious character. No- 
thing can be better than Mrs. Lavington 
(the mother of Launeelot Smith’s be- 
trothed), a severe “evangelical” matron, 
who bullies her.hearty fox-hunting hus- 
band after no very promising fashion— 
trying “to convert the old man by cold- 
ness, severity, and long curtain-lectures, 
utterly unintelligible to their victim, be- 
cause couched in the peculiar convention- 
al phraseology of Newton and Simeon’s 
school. 
that the same form of religion which had 
captivated a disappointed girl of twen- 
ty, might not be the most attractive for 
a jovial old man of sixty.” Another hap- 
py portrait is Vieuxbois, who considers 
nothing more heterodox than the notion 
that the poor were to educate themselves. 
“In his scheme, of course, the clergy 
and the gentry were to educate the poor, 
who were to take down thankfully as 
much as it was thought proper to give 





She forgot, poor, earnest soul! | “ 


them ; and all beyond was ‘self-will’ and 
‘private judgment,’ the fathers of Dissent 
and Chartism, Trades’-union strikes and 
French revolutions et si que alia.” And 
when this gentleman asks the agitator 
for educational measures, Pray what limit 
would you put to education ?— mark 
Mr. Kingsley’s reply: (Launcelot Smith 
loqutiur)—*“ The capacities of each man. 
If man, living in civilized society has one 
right which he can demand, it is this: 
that the state which exists by his labors 
shall enable him to develop, or at least 
not hinder his developing his whole facul- 
ties to their very uttermost, however 
lofty that may be.” The high-church 
young lady, impulsive, earnest, and devot- 
ed, is vividly represented in the person of 
Argemone, some of whose conversations 
with the hero are first-rate in matter and 
manner both, and are marked by the very 
form and pressure of the times. Laun- 
celot, again, is powerfully depicted—one 
whom we cannot but watch with interest 
at every step of his varied and chastened 
eareer, until we leave him at the last, 
assumed to be “ perfected through suffer- 
ing.” He is more truthfully and consist- 
ently drawn than his successor in the 
same course of probation, Alton Locke. 
In one turning point of his biography is 
concentrated the essence of Mr. Kings- 
ley’s philosophy — namely, when he 
(Launcelot) repents of his laissez-faire 
habits, his ignorance of society, of prac- 
tical life, and the outward present ; when 
he blames himself angrily for having 
wasted his time on ancient histories and 
foreign travels, to the neglect of that 
ul living present which weltered 
daily round him, every face embodying a 
living soul—* for now he began to feel 
that those faces did hide living souls.”. 
Mr. Kingsley recognises the divinity that 
stirs within us—within this nineteenth 
century of ours—within our daily, life 
and household histories; he deseries 
something worth thinking about and wri- 
ting about, even in the smoke-dried faces 
of factories and factory people, even in 





an age of mechanics’ institutes, anti-corn 
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law leagues, emigration funds, working- 
men’s associations, ragged-schools, and 
such like. His heart and hope are with 
this rough, prosy, present time —nor 
with him does distance of centuries lend 
enchantment to the view. He rather 
sings : 
My own age! my own age! they say that 
thou art crude, 
Ungrateful to the former time, and wishing 
all renewed. 
Ido not spurn that former time, but own it 
proud and free ; 
Yet not for its heroic prime would I surren- 
der thee ! 
He places his ear against the great heart 
of the present time—and what others de- 
clare to be the dull creaking of machin- 
ery, iron-cold and dead, he knows to be 
palpitations of the mystery of Life, warm 
pulsations of a vital essence, dynamical and 
not mechanical, spiritual and not materi- 
al, quickening their beat at every grand 
thought and noble inspiration. In sooty 
Manchester he sees something more than 
legions of operatives—he sees fellow- 
creatures created by the same Creator 
and hastening to the same awful eternity 
with himself, into whose daily life, and 
habit of thought, and cherished pursuits, 
he enters with unaffected sympathy—so 
that much of his doctrine may be ex- 
pressed in Mrs. Gaskill’s words :—* The 
vices of the poor sometimes astound us 
here; but when the secrets of all hearts 
shall be made known, their virtues will 
astound us in far greater degree. Of this 
I am sure”—and of this too he is sure 
who has placed Sandy Mackay and others 
“of that ilk” in his Gallery of Literary 
Portraits. 

The old Scotchman mentioned in the 
last paragraph, Sandy Mackay, is, we 
need hardly say, the presiding spirit in 
Alton Locke. Mr. Gilfillan calls him “just 
Thomas Carlyle humanised.” Certainly 
the quantity of Carlylese spouted by him 
and his author is wonderful—though the 
angles of the original genius are ground 
down or worn away, the fine gold is be- 
come dim in course of transmutation, the 
old wine is put into new bottles which 





hardly improve its flavor or enrich itg 
color. Mr. Kingsley is too much of g 
borrower and an imitator to attain a per. 
manent place in our literature, judging at 
least by this, his latest production. We 
prefer Carlyle in propria personé to this 
second-hand Carlyle, vending second-hand 
books in a dingy shop, and discoursing 
second-hand Dorie to Chartist visitors, 
Wherein consists the originality and in- 
dependence often imputed to Mr. Kings. 
ley, on the credit of Alton Locke, is to us 
unknown; it is as palpable an echo ag 
can very well be conceived, and we are 
not aware that the author is likely to de 
mur to this judgment; we rather appre. 
hend, such is his veneration of the Latter. 
Day pamphleteer, that he feels honored 
by any opinion that identifies him with, 
or approximates him to, the cause and 
person of that rugged genius. Perhaps, 
if he could or would shake off something 
of this allegiance, and allow his own in- 
ventive powers fair play, and follow the 
bidding of his own lively fancy, he might 
produce works that would miss indeed 
the temporary popularity of his present 
novels, but gain instead a solid, enduring, 
ever-growing reputation. As it is, he 
writes for a temporary purpose, as a po- 
lemie in the condition-of-England ques 
tion, with the intensity and fire of an ex. 
parte churchman militant ; as such, verily 
he has his reward—and’ is probably con 
tent therewith—content to be forgotten 
with the social evils he yearns to destroy. 
It has been observed that “the materials 
with which he is constructing he feels to 
be too rough for the application of the 
(artist’s) rule and plummet.” His hook 
is a thing thrust between the living and 
the dead ; and the moral plague which it 
interprets and would help to stay, con- 
sciously mocks at the restraints of rule 
and the ministries of grace. In Alton 
Locke there is a negation of self on the 
part of the writer—an absence of all de- 
sire to stand forth as a “ talented writer.” 
Steadiness of aim and singleness of pur- 
pose are not throughout beguiled for a 
moment, The purpose is to arouse the 
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attention of a wider class than that which 
refers to blue books and official reports, 
and to force them to look on the social 
evils that are lying at their doors. The 
social problems perplexing the world, as 
well as the social miseries that have given 
rise to them, are boldly grappled with by 
awriter who does not go into the task of 
moral anatomy with a box of aroraatic 
vinegar at his nose. A question may be, 
and indeed has been, raised and “ vexed,” as 
to whether it is a legitimate use of fiction, 
to write stories with the purpose of illus- 
trating an opinion or establishing a doc- 
trine ; whether polemics, be they religious, 
political, or metaphysical, do not lie wholly 
beyond its province—inasmuch as the 
novelist makes his facts as well as his 
reasoning’s, coins the premises from which 
his conclusions are drawn, and may thus 
coin exactly what he wants, and reject 


whatever would impede the circulation of | 


his own adopted currency. However 
these objections may hold good in general 
against controversial fiction—the unfair- 
ness of which is constantly observable in 
the “ religious novels” of all sects, of the 
various schools headed by J. M. Neale, 
Paget, Sewell, C. B. Taylor, Charlotte 
Elizabeth, &c.—still we think where evils 
are so rife and potent as those which Mr. 
Kingsley attacks, an author, by the mere 
exposure of them in a form adapted to 
arrest public attention, does the state 
some service ; and if the manner he adopts, 
and the vehicle he chooses for the con- 
veyance of his facts, be objectionable to 
art, and ill-according with principles of 
taste, the damage is his—and in all proba- 
bility he will have already counted the 
cost, and be prepared to sacrifice estheti- 
cal reputation on the altar of the common 
weal. He may coin his facts to his lik- 
ing; he may sometimes bind over other 
and contumacious facts to keep the peace, 
when they threaten the peace of his 
theory ; he may be sadly partial, exclusive, 
deaf of one ear, and blind of one eye; 
but if the tendency of his agitation is to 
arouse sympathy with myriad sufferers 
previously unnoticed and uncared for—as 
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in the instance of Hood’s “Song of the 
Shirt’—and to reveal hidden diseases, 
deeds of darkness, and the “science of 
starving,”"—why, one can hardly deny a 
genial and peculiar merit to his appeals. 
Concerning the social and political doc- 
trines advanced in Alton Locke this is not 
the place to speak. It may be, that the 
political economy against which the dia- 
tribes of Maurice and Kingsley and their 
coadjutors are directed, is after all “ be. 
nevolence under the guidance of science” 
—and that these impulsive philanthropists 
do exhibit in their controversial writings 
an intolerant, contemptuous spirit, “a 
restless unwillingness to submit to eriti- 
cism, examination, or control, and a 
prompt recurrence to persecution and 
abuse,” which calls for strong reproba- 
tion; it may be that they really little 
know, and ean ill appreciate, “ the strenu- 
ous effort, the stern and systematic self- 
control by which the votary of economic 
science, the benevolent man of principle, 
keeps his head cool and clear in the midst 
of the miseries he is called upon to con- 
template; and the resolute nerve which is 
needed to throw cold water on the mis- 
chievous schemes of sanguine and com- 
passionate contrivers...... who always 
insist upon scrambling out of the beg on 
the wrong side, simply because it is the~ 
nearest.” The discussion of these grave 
and pressing questions we leave to the 
Edinburgh Review and the Leader, to 
Parson Lot of the Christian Socialist 
and the honorable editor of the Econo- 
mist. Before leaving Alton Locke, how- 
ever, let us pay our tribute of admiration 
to many a graphie scene and subtly-de- 
fined character in its exciting pages— 
willingly forgetting the mawkish affecta- 
tion of a certain interview in Dulwich 
Gallery, and other not unfrequent blem- 
ishes, in favor of the very fine and life. 
like description of Alton’s childhood, his 
“ladder to learning” erected under the 
auspices of Sandy Mackay, his visit of 
horror, under the same old Trojan’s tute- 
lage, to that memorable upper-room of 
female sin and shame and starvation ; and 
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other stirring episodes in the progress of 
the tale. The superiority, nevertheless, 
of the early to the closing stages we ac- 
count very decided—and we fear that 
chapter the last embodies but a lame and 
impotent conclusion, and depicts a state 
of mind in the hero unwarranted by ordi- 
nary psychological laws. Here Mr. Kings- 
ley does seem—as far as observation of 
man and mind in this age of Yeast allows 
us to judge—to have coined his facts as 
well as his reasonings in a somewhat arbi- 
trary manner, manufacturing plastic ones 
that will dovetail smoothly with his reli- 
gious purpose, and tossing aside those 
other ordinary and every-day facts which 
are proverbially stubborn things. 

His performances in verse—dramatic 
and lyrie—evinee no insignificant fund of 
poetical capability. The Saint’s Tragedy 
entitles him, by common consent, to a 
place with some of our most distinguished 
rising poets. If it is, like his prose, occa- 
sionally wearisome from monotony and 
mafinerism, and also wanting in that me- 
lody and finish which no minstrel can 
afford to despise, it is also “tender and 
true,” lively and picturesque, enthusiastic 
and dignified. It utters the same lan- 
guage, and introduces almost the same 
themes as those which characterize Alton 
Locke and Yeast. Thus Elizabeth, the 
heroine, contrasts her princely state with 
neighboring penury in the following 
strain :— 

We sit in a cloud, and sing, like pictured an- 


els, 
And os the world runs smooth—while right 
below 
Welters the black fermenting heap of life 
On which our state is built: I saw this day 
What we might be, and still be Christian 
women : 
And mothers too—I saw one, laid in childbed 
These three cold weeks upon the black damp 
straw, 
No nurses, cordials, or that nice parade 
With which we try to balk the curse of Eve— 
And yet she laughed, and showed her buxom 


y: 
And said, Another week, so please the saints, 
She'd be at work a-field. 


Or take her description of a dark, noi- 
some, crowded alley, where 





The gaunt-haunched swine 

Growled at their Christian playmates o'er 
the scraps; 

Shrill mothers cursed ; wan children wailed; 
sharp coughs 

Glared dumb reproach, and old perplezity, 

Too stale for words; o’er still and webless 
looms 


The listless craftsmen through their elf-locks 
scowled. 


For a concise vigor in word-painting of 
this kind, Mr. Kingsley frequently dis. 
plays special aptitude; and being less 
hampered by obligations to Carlyle than 
when writing prose, he is in poetry more 
true to himself and to nature. He may 
claim “ peerage” with such of the “up. 
per house” as Moultrie, and R. C. Trench, 
and Clough, and Burbage, and Sterling, 
and Patmore—and one day may possibly 
command a more exalted seat—for he is 
Charles Kingsley junior yet—and of him 
one may say, in the language of antici. 
pation, Not as though he had already at 
tained, either were already perfect. 
Various are the paths of literature 
which he has assayed to tread. The 
novel—the drama—the sermon—the tract 
—the review—all have been handled, and 
with more or less of ease and success, by 
this reverend gentleman. His Village 
Sermons we have never seen; but they 
are eulogised by well qualified judges— 
and he is one of the few living clerics 
whom we should name, a priori, as like 
ly to write effective pulpit addresses to 
our rural population—the best we know 
being those by the late Augustus Hare. 
In Fraser’s Magazine we trace many 4 
clever criticism to Mr. Kingsley—replete 
with vivacity, earnestness, and manner 
ism; like no other man’s criticism— 
neither very profound, nor very scholarly, 
nor very acute, nor very witty—but writ 
ten off in a familiar, dashing, self-suffic- 
ing style, with a spice of humor, and a 
good deal of practical English sense. And 
in conclusion we can but allude to his ap- 
pearances as “Parson Lot” in Politics for 
the People (1848) and The Christian So 
cialist—in which character he discourses 
graphically enough, and in unequivocal Car- 
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lylese about “ Cheap Clothes and Nasty,” 
the rights and wrongs of chartism and 
communism, the politics of the Old and 
New Testament, and multifarious topics 


of the same grave order. 
{Howitt’s Journal, 








WHEN THE AUTUMN LEAVES ARE 
FALLING. 


BY J. E. CARPENTER. 
Wuen the Autumn leaves are falling, 
And the flowers have lost their prime, 
And the bird to his mate is calling, 
To soar to a brighter clime; 
The heart that is bowed by sorrow 
Now sinks in a deeper gloom, 
For we know that the coming morrow 
May wither some lingering bloom. 


When the shadows of ev’ning lengthen, 
And we muse on each passing grief, 

The hopes that we strive to strengthen, 
We feel, like our joys, are brief; 

And the leaves as they fall around us 
They tell us how short our span ; 

As the flowers that the spring time found us, 
So fades ev’ry hope of man. 


Yet we know when the leaves are falling, 
And the forest is stripp’d and sere, 
That we have a higher calling 
Than to live for this dark world here ; 
And the shadows of Autumn chasten 
The heart that is bow’d by grief, 
And we long for that Spring to hasten 
That shall come to the soul’s relief. 
[Eliza Cook’s Journal. 





Ir is idle to talk of drowning care ; we 
do but sharpen the sting of the scorpion 
we carry within us. 

He who troubles himself more than he 
needs grieves also more than is necessa- 
ty, for the same weakness which makes 
him anticipate his misery makes him en- 
large it too. 

Tue nerve which never relaxes, the eye 
which never blenches, the thought which 
never wanders—these are the masters of 
victory. 

Poverty is the only load which is the 
heavier, the more loved ones there are to 
assist in supporting it. 





VISIT TO HOWE'S CAVE. 


On the morning of August 7th, 1850, I 
was one of a party of eight gentlemen 
who rode over from Sharon-Springs to 
Cobleskill, to visit Howe’s Cave. The 
region through which our road lay pre- 
sented few features of interest beyond 
the fact that, as we approaehed the end 
of our ride we noticed that the fields 
were indented with frequent circular 
holes, partly filled up with stones and 
soil. The faney was expressed that the 
country had here suffered an attack simi- 
lar to the small-pox, and had come off 
with a pitted face. A rude gate-way, 
with “Howe’s Cave” painted on its 
front, drew us aside from the main road, 
and in a few minutes we alighted at the 
house of the great cave-explorer. We 
found him a pleasant, well-informed Yan- 
kee, familiar with the leading facts of 
geology, proud even to idolatry of his 
subterranean property, and with a tinge 
of bat-and-owlishness in his visage, which 
betrayed that he was more at home in 
doing the hospitalities of his cave than 
those of his hotel. We had left Sharon 
before breakfast, and our first item of 
preparation for the day’s work was to for- 
tify ourselves internally with a heteroge- 
neous three-meals-in-one, which opened 
with coffee and cucumbers and ended 
with blackberries, cream-cake, and cus- 
tard-pie. Howe next threw open a ward- 
robe containing jackets and trowsers of 
coarse sacking, made so as to button close 
to the person. They had already seen 
much underground service, and were 
thickly plastered with Stygian mud. We 
now began to catch the spirit of our ad- 
venture, and throwing aside our broad- 
cloth and linen, we plunged into the over- 
hauls. A cheap leathern skull-cap finish- 
ed the uniform, and but for a sprinkling 
of spectacles and pallor, we might have 
been easily mistaken for a platoon of 
jolly hod-carriers. It was a matter of 
lament that we could not have then 
stood for a daguerreotype, and thus 
furnished our wives and sweethearts 
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with a new study in the “ Philosophy of 
Clothes.” 

We were ready now to move, and each 
armed himself with a tin lamp of the pet- 
ticoat species, and half a dozen Lucifers, 
which he was cautioned to keep dry. 
The mouth of the grotto is not over fifty 
paces from the house. Eight years ago, 
when it was first discovered, the opening 
was so small that visitors were forced to 
forego the use of their legs, and for a 
considerable distance to imitate the loco- 
motion of Eve’s seducer. Since then, 
the entrance has been so enlarged by 
blasting and removing the black lime- 
stone, that one walks in erect. The first 
feeling is that of exhilaration. It is like 
entering a new world without undergoing 
the pangs of death. A cool and delicious 
oxygen is welcomed to the lungs. The 
sound of a distant water-fall is elabora- 
ted into exquisite music by the echoing 
arches. As you push forward, the light 
of your lamp seems to be thrown back 
upon you by a wall of impenetrable 
blackness. With the solid rock on either 
side of you, above and beneath, your de- 
sire to know what lies in front soon rises 
to a delightful eagerness for discovery 
that would neither stop to see nor to fan- 
cy a danger. The general features of 
the cave are soon understood. By some 
convulsion of nature, which happened 
far back in the waste of unhistoried cen- 
turies, the rocky hills drained by the 
Cobleskill were rent and fissured in many 
places. One of these fissures now forms 
what is called Howe’s Cave. <A stream 
of water, often swollen to a torrent, has 
been rushing through its entire length 
for uncounted ages, wearing it deeper 
and broader; while the lime-water, drip- 
ping through its broken roof, has display- 
ed an amazing ingenuity and patience in 
the slow work of forming stalactites and 
stalagmites. In dry seasons, the first 
three miles of the cavern are traversed 
with comparative ease. A foot-path has 
been made along-side the stream, which 
is erossed, when necessary, on plank- 
bridges, or by leaping. Even ladies not 





unfrequently leave their autographs eight 
miles from the entrance, without meeting 
with alarm or over-fatigue. 

Our visit to the cave was under circum. 
stances less propitious. A heavy rain had 
fallen the night before, and a second 
shower commenced at the time of our 
entrance, which continued from two to 
three hours. It was remarked by Howe 
that the cave stream was unusually high. 
In several places it had already overflow. 
ed the path. Especially was this observ, 
able in a narrow passage called the Har. 
lem Tunnel, about a mile from the en. 
trance. Yet this caused no uneasiness in 
any one of our party, and if our guide 
was disturbed, he kept his alarm to him. 
self. Most likely he felt no alarm; for 
the moment we parted from the day-light, 
he appeared a new and different creature, 
Out of his cave he was awkward and un 
easy, like a sailor on pavements; but no 
sooner were its rocky walls about him 
than he straightened into a commanding 
presence, and gave us full assurance that 
he was at home. The sound of the u- 
seen cataract came to his ears like that of 
the trumpet to the war-steed. With lithe 
limbs and unhesitating step, he led the 
way to the remote regions of this inner 
world. 

A mile or so beyond the Tunnd 
brought us to a spot where the loose 
rocks have dammed the stream, and form. 
ed a deep, long pond, which has been ap- 
propriately named the Stygian Lake. 
Our guide now put on a new character, 
“Portitor ille, Charon.” Seizing his fer 
ry-pole, he sprang into a long, low, slimy 
boat, and beckoned us to follow. We 
could now help ourselves to a reason 
why his chin was so badly neglected; 
why his eyes glared so strangely in the 
dismal lamp-light ; why his back was so 
partial to a sordid garment. It was that 
he might personate the Stygian ferryman, 
so as to fill out the description of Virgil: 


“ Cui plurima mento 
Canities inculea jacet : stant lumina flamma: 
Sordidus ex humeris nodo dependet amictus.” 


The infernal craft parted from its moor- 
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ings with six hearty, flesh-eating ghosts 
for passengers. Six, I say; for already 
two of our number, having either sated 
their curiosity or exhausted their courage, 
had slily slipped away and returned. We 
stood erect in the boat, as it moved over 
the sluggish waters. Our Charon soon 
lighted a flambeau, and holding it aloft 
disclosed a rapid succession of sights 
which at once amazed and delighted. 
The cavern was here spanned with roof- 
work of every conceivable pattern, and 
the whole was studded with countless 
stalactites, each differing from another in 
size or form: 

“From its curved roof the mountain’s frozen 

tears, 
Like snow, or silver, or long diamond spires, 
Hang downward, raining forth a doubtful 
light.” 

Now we passed beneath a flat ceil- 
ing, so low that we could grasp the 
pendent limcicles with the hand. Now 
there opened in the roof so high an arch, 





that the flame of a torch vainly strove to | 


reach its key-stone. Here the limcicles 
were round and ribbed, like the rattle- 
snake’s tail; there they had shaped them- 
selves into graceful festoons, mocking 
the upholsterer’s skill. Even animate 
creatures were imitated with startling ac- 
curacy. 
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old, undertook to rival the thunders of 
Jupiter. His firmament was compara- 
tively narrow, and the fulminating ma- 
chinery somewhat primitive, but there 
was nothing contemptible in the report 
of his thunderbolts. A heavy plank he 
raised on end, and throwing his weight 
upon it, brought it in sudden contact with 
the rocky floor. The nearest arches at 
once caught up the sound, split it into 
ten thousand fragments, multiplied them 
into each other until they became a deaf- 
ening peal, cuffed them this way and then 
the other way, until they deepened into 
the angry bellow of an earthquake, and 
sent them through the long-drawn aisles 
of immense apartments, until every rock 
in those miles of cavern was gifted with 
a voice of thunder. We stood still with 
astonishment. We had not a syllable to 
utter; our small voices were quenched 


| within us by the oceans of thunder that 


submerged us. If Jupiter Tonans could 
have found any fault with the report of 
that fulminating plank, his idea of good 
thunder must have been different from 
ours. 

A second experiment in acoustics was 
not less brilliant. Howe had brought a 
mysterious box under his arm, shaped 
like a baby’s coffin, from which he now 


Infant crocodiles were weeping | took out a violin, and resigning the insig- 


ealeareous tears, and mute birds were | nia of Jove, he stepped abruptly into the 
roosting on the branches of trees that| character of Ole Bull. Howe the thun- 


grew downward, like shadows thrown 
from the steep bank of a river. On this 
side stood Lot’s wife petrified in the act 
of taking the prohibited retrospect. Yon- 
der, the Phrygian Niobe, “whom, like 
clasping ivy, a stony shroud overgrew, 
moistened the rocks with her ceaseless 
weeping.” 

The Stygian Lake may be half a mile 
in length, and is soon crossed. Beyond 
it stretches an immense chamber, called 
Musical Hall. Its roof is vaulted and 
groined, like that of a cathedral. Yet no 
cathedral was ever constructed with the 
power of playing such fantastic tricks 
with sound. Our Protean guide here be- 
came ambitious, and, like Salmoneus of 





derer had petrified us into speechlessness, 
converted us into momentary fossils :— 
but Howe the fiddler re-executed the old 
Orphean feat, and made the human rocks 
eaper about him, in wild excitement. 
His music went to the heels quicker than 
champagne ever went to the head. It 
thrilled along the tendon Achilles like 
electric influence. The chattering of 
those grave geologists up and down that 
sepulchral hall, by the dim, weird light 
of those six petticoat-lamps—* pars mag- 
na fui”—was a sight to see! And the 


music! that was an audience never to be 
forgotton. By the- magic power of the 
place, the humble instrument was trans- 
formed into something divine. It was no 
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longer constructed of wood, and glue, 
and cat-gut. It was now a thing of soul, 
and living nerve, and quick intelligence. 
Close your eyes, and the player was no 
longer Lester Howe, the cavern guide, 
but Ole Bull, the wild and wondrous 
Norwegian: more than this: the ear was 
misled not with the skill of a single art- 
ist, but a thousand Ole Bulls woke the 
melody of a thousand instruments. Ole 
Bull made a mistake when he undertook 
to dramatize the Falls of Niagara with 
his fiddle-bow. He should have tried 
his hand at Howe’s Cave. Here was a 
fit subject within the grasp of his genius; 
and the very place was one that would 
have exalted, reduplicated, and idealized 
his genius. I can imagine nothing more 
sublime and beautiful in harmony than a 
concert in Musical Hall by the mighty 
artist of Norway. 

But we have still four miles of hard 
walking before us, and we must not tar- 
ry. Soon after leaving the boat we are 
confronted by a pile of immense angular 
rocks, thrown loosely together, and rising 
upward of a hundred feet. This difficult 
pass is inevitable. We can neither go 
beneath it nor around it. We are obliged 
to pick our upward way cautiously and 
slowly. Every step is a study; every 
foot of advance is a conquest. For the 
rocks are wet and slippery. They are in- 
tersticed with yawning chasms. A mis- 
step might end in the splash of a bruised 
body deep down where the sullen waters 
complain in the dark. It was a pictu- 
resque sight to see our party toiling in a 
line over these weary rocks, each sur- 
rounded by his little space of lamp-light. 
Seldom was a word spoken. Now and 
then a loose rock would slip from its 
perch, and after bounding from cliff to 
cliff, with a succession of harsh grating 
thunders, would find its wet grave in the 
current below. We began now to appre- 
ciate the greatness of our undertaking. 
The excitement of the first three miles 
had evaporated ; an enlarged conception 
of the grandeur of the cavern superadd- 
ed itself to our sense of weariness, and 





made us solemn and mute. It was in ong 
sense, a Sabbath-day’s journey—that gol. 
emn climbing of the “Rocky Mom, 
tains!” The sermon preached by the 
stones, and the compact darkness, and 
the funeral waters, told in the words, but 
with more than the eloquence of Masjj. 
lon, that “ God only is great!” 

At the summit of these rocks was 4 
platform—welcome to our tired feet— 
which served as an ante-room to various 
side-chambers, each curious and peculiar, 
These we had not time to visit. 

The sermon of the rocks did not deter 
us from violating the sanctuary in whieh 
it was preached. We had come to ge 
ologize as well as to adore, and had 
brought our hammers and baskets with 
us, as well as our hearts and ears. We 
turned iconoclasts in a twinkling, and 
broke the images of the temple to which 
but a moment before we were paying dé. 
vout homage. We atoned dearly for the 
sacrilege. While we were wasting the 
time in cool speculation over the anatomy 
of a shattered stalactite, the angry we 
ters beneath us were gathering for re 
venge. 

The descent of the Rocky Mountains 
again brought us along-side the Styx 
By this time we were thirsty as well a 
tired. The water was cool, clear, and in. 
viting. Like Gideon’s picked men of oli, 
we lapped it with the tongue, as a dog 
lappeth, putting the hand to the mouth, 

Howe hurried us onward, for reasons 
which we afterward understood, and we 
soon reached the “ Winding Way,” whieh, 
on several accounts, is the most singular 
locality in the cavern. It is formed bya 
narrow fissure in the solid lime-stone, and 
has a smooth dry under-foot. The sides 
of the fissure are thickly and deeply in 
dented. The indents answer to each oth 
er like the teeth of a steel-trap, so that 
while passing through it, one keeps dodg- 
ing from the right to the left, and back 
again ceaselessly. There is no visible 
roof to the Winding Way ; but a lamp 
held over the head discloses, here and 
there, a rocky wedge, caught in the teeth 
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of this stupendous trap, and threatening 
ruin to those beneath. A sight of one 
of these wedges, apparently just tottering 
to its fall, quickened our steps with some- 
thing like a general shudder. Beyond 
this passage, there is an immense circular 
room, so lofty, it is said, that a rocket 
has been thrown up without reaching its 
ceiling. The entrance to this rotunda 
was so nearly filled with water that our 
guide thought it imprudent to attempt 
going further. Thinking, doubtless, that 
students ought to be fond of meditation, 
he bade us be seated in a circle, and to 
forbear talking. He then extinguished 
the lamps, and for five etérnal, voiceless 
minutes, we wer: entombed in a darkness 
so profound, that one of the party ven- 
tured the opinion that charcoal would 
make a white mark! We were six miles 
from the sunshine, and so pleasant was 
the re-lighting of the lamps, that we 
showered blessings on the man who in- 
vented Lucifer-matches. 

At this point the ceiling of the cave 
was quite low, and covered with auto- 
graphs and classic symbols, done in lamp- 
smoke, which showed that undergradu- 
ates had been here before us, and that 
their college feelings had survived the 
difficulties of the way. Here, as else- 
where, the characters 2, AA®, X¥, VY, 
were trying hard to out-smoke each 
other ; and here as elsewhere, it was hard 
to tell which carried the night. These 
Greek characters were a tough mystery 
to Howe. They troubled him more than 
geology. He would have them repeated, 
once and again. I could notice that his 
lips were busy the while, as if he was 
trying to fix them in his memory. 

Our steps were turned toward the day- 
light. We had soon wriggled through 
the Winding Way, and were near the 
further base of the Rocky Mountains. 
Before commencing the ascent, our guide 
told us that the water had risen twelve 
inches. He had climbed but a few rods, 
when a dull splurge, a cry, and a struggle 
in the current arrested his attention. 
“Hold on, guide! and help your friends, 


S. has lost his lamp!” Howe turned 
back with hasty strides, evidently vexed 
and alarmed. His agitation and words 
convinced us of what we were before 
ignorant, that our return was attended 
with real danger. “The man who drops 
his lamp is a madman. It should be the 
last thing surrendered in such a fix as 
ours.” §. needed his lamp more than 
any other one of the party. He was a 
pale short-sighted student from New- 
York, whose steps had seldom encount- 
ered any worse impediment than a crack 
in the flag-stones of Broadway. He was 
now taken under Howe’s immediate care 
in the van of the party, and again we 
moved upward. The summit was safe. 
ly passed, and the hither side of the rocks 
was nearly left behind, when there was 
another splurge, a cry, and a struggle. 
This time our oracle in geology had fal- 
len—he of the hammer and the carpet- 
bag full, of rocks. The image-breaker 
of the sanctuary was getting his retribu- 
tion. He remembered that a lamp was 
worth more than a limb, and by clinging 
to the former both were disabled. He 
held fast to his lamp, but could not keep 
it from the water. It was quenched, and 
filled with oil’s inveterate enemy. His 
knee struck upon a sharp cliff, and the 
wound was severe. Matters were now 
growing serious. There were two lamp- 
less adventurers, where light was literal- 
ly life ; one half-blind and the other a 
cripple. Howe found it easier to get out 
of his patience, than out of his cavern. 
He gave us a round scolding; bade us 
keep close together, and be-brother each 
other as well as we could with light and 
assistance. 

At the hither base of the rocks, it was 
necessary to cross the stream. Howe 
declared that the water had risen two 
feet, and on feeling for his plank-bridge, 
it had been swept away by the current, 
There was no time to lose. He gave a 
spring and landed on the opposite bank, 
prostrate in a soft bed of mud. We fol- 
lowed as well as we could; some falling 





into the water, and all getting goodly be- 
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mired. Then followed a mile of dreary 
and tedious pilgrimage. Sometimes, like 
Christian in the Valley of Shadows, we 
were walking upon a path with the edge 
turned up, and deep chasms on either 
side; sometimes we were crossing narrow 
bridges with two feet of rushing water 
above them; sometimes we were clinging 
to the sides of precipices, like Shakspeare’s 
samphire-gatherers, feeling that sense of 
danger which sublimes the breathless 
moment. 

It was a glad time when we reached 
the Stygian Lake, and Charon’s occupa- 
tion came again. The old mud-scow was 
a floating palace. For the world, we 
would not founder so precious a craft: so 
we threw ourselves heels uppermost to 
drain our boots. Then we sprang aboard, 
and as the boat parted her moorings, we 
all sang the Canadian boat-song: 

% Row, brothers, row ; the stream runs fast ; 
The rapids are near, and daylight is past.” 
The song appeared to have been writ- 

ten for the very place, and the very hour. 
As our voices rose wild and strong, 
mingled in the roar of the near water-fall, 
and were sent back to us from a thousand 
echoing vaults and secret chambers, our 
hardships were all forgotten, and the 
voyage was one of unmixed enjoyment. 

Our spirits kept their elevation until 
we came in sight of the Harlem Tunnel. 
This passage is half a mile long, and not 
more than five feet square. On entering 
the cave, we had passed the Tunnel on 
stones thinly covered with water. Now 
the stream had risen so high that there 
was only a foot of space between its sur- 
face and the roof of the passage. Howe 
drew near to the opening, and so held his 
lamp that we could cleariy see the torrent 
rushing through the Tunnel. “There,” 
said he, “we must either wade through 
that passage, or retrace our steps and pass 
the night on the summit of the Rocky 
Mountains.” The water was fast rising, 
and in twenty minutes weuld fill the Tun- 
nel. Before us were a warm supper, dry bed- 
ding, cheerful daylight, wives and sweet- 
hearts. Behind us were darkness, hunger, 
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cold, wet rocks, and a fearful looking-for of 
death by flood or precipice. We gave the 
“onward” word, and followed our leader, 
The passage was well-nigh a tragic affair, 
yet we managed to extract fun from it, 
notwithstanding. We had only to look 
well after our lights, avoid butting the 
rocks with our foreheads, and the rest 
was simple wading. The passage of the 
Tunnel was the last of our difficulties, 
We drained our boots, and pressed for. 
ward without obstruction. We might haye 
been a hundred rods from the entrance 
when our eyes were greeted with a soft, 
pale-blue light, which grew larger, and 
whiter, and warmer, as we advanced, until 
our lamps became dim, and we were again 
bathed with the glad and yellow sun. 
shine. We emerged from the earth's 
bowels just in time to see the sun go 
down. A recent shower had hung the 
forest trees with heavy water-beads, and 
below us rolled the Cobleskill with a 
swollen and turbid flood. The next two 
hours were filled up with the shifting of 
garments, the restoring of complexions 
damaged by lamp-smoke, the drying of 
watches and bank-bills, and the quench. 
ing of hunger. Dr. E ’s elbow was 
glad to be released from a basket of Ar 
agonite, weighing some fifty pounds, 
which he had brought from the Winding 
Way. Howe held a special thanksgiving 
at his fiddle’s escape from the under 
ground deluge; while there lingered in 
all hearts 





* 


“ A deep feeling, like the moan 
Of wearied ocean, when the storm is gone.” 


In one of his well-known odes, Hor 
ace celebrates his escape from the wiles 
of a treacherous mistress, by saying that 
he has “suspended dripping garments t 
the potent god of the deep.” I have 
done likewise. I had the simplicity to 
believe that there could. be nothing de- 
ceitful, or dangerous, or unamiable about 
acavern. I have a shirt and a pair of 
pantaloons that will prove the contrary: 


“ Suspendi uvida vestimenta.” 
[Sharpe's Magazine. 
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AN ESSAY ON EARLY RISING, 


The gowans maun glint on yon burn bank 

Qr I rise in the morning early. 
Ports have sung laudatory verses, in all 
kinds of measures and rhyme, in praise 
of early rising. It is very much to be 
questioned whether or not one out of a 
hundred of that smooth-tongued tribe 
ever gets out of bed before noon without 
some stern necessity or very special rea- 
gon, such as a moonlight flitting to evade 
arent-day, dodge a desperate dun, or es- 
cape the fangs of a determined bailiff. 
Under such circumstances, it is possible 
that some of them may have seen a sun- 
tise; but as “shooting the moon” is a 
sport that but ill assorts with poetic fan- 
cies, and duns not particularly caleulated 
toeneourage a feeling for the beauties of 
uture, or a long-legged bumbailiff on 
a poet’s trail likely to inspire his muse 
wih much sentiment, in matters but 
little what they have said or sung on the 
matter. The reader may take the word 
of a plain man of prose, that all their 
milky sentimental twaddle anent this sub- 
ject is only the unmeaning rattle of the 
tinkling cymbals of their jingling trade. 
Poets be hanged! Who would whip a 
cat on the veracity of the best of them? 
Arrant impostors, all of them, counting 
their lame feet upon their lazy fingers, 
for ever attempting to describe what they 
never felt, raving about beauties they 
have never seen, and simulating passions 
they have never known. Out upon the 
whole race of them! Their species is 
“Legion,” and their genus “ Humbug!” 
But justice calls on us to record one 
bight exception to this unhallowed crew. 
Never sang he better, poor Tom Hood! 
than when the burden of his strain attest~ 
ed this mighty truth :— 
The man who’s fond precociously of stirring 
Must be a spoon. 
Early to bed and early to rise 
Make a man healthy, wealthy and wise. 
is undoubtedly the most abominable cou- 
plet in the English language. The head 
that invented a insufferable stuff must 
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have been constructed upon the principle 
of Babbage’s calculating-machine, and, 
like it, utterly destitute of humanity and 
good taste. The very words make one 
cold to repeat them, 
—dread things 
Men shudder when they’re named ! 

They might have been written by old 
Elwes the miser. I am not certain, but 
I have a lurking suspicion they are the 
production of Dr. Watts. Were I fully 
convinced that he perpetrated the depraved 
doggrel, I would burn his logic and light 
my pipe with his hymns. “Early to bed 
and early to rise” has a shivering, rest 
less, discontented, fidgetty sound with it, 
which may please certain cold-blooded 
utilitarians, who fancy life and the busi- 
ness of life to consist of scraping, schem- 
ing, and continuous working from four 
o'clock in the morning of life down to 
the very glooming of existence. Had 
such folks their own way, they would 
establish the curfew, and compel us all 
to go to bed by Act of Parliament at 
sunset. And as early rising involves soon 
going to bed, we might then bid farewell 
to winter evenings, bright fires, oyster- 
suppers, old tales, puzzles, charades, and 
mysterious riddles. No gas or midnight 
oil, no reading—the Dark Ages would be 
back upon the country like the mists 
upon the land of Egypt. No moonlight 
walks with gentle companions, no soft 
tales of love and tenderness whispered 
into the ear of beauty by the lips of love, 
tales which can be properly told “by 
moonlight alone.” All would be peering, 
impudent, open-eyed daylight. No deli- 
cate question could be modestly popped, 
no bashful secret revealed. Confound 
all such philosophy, and perish all such 
philosophers! Morning is the time, and 
the bed is the place for pure, horizontal 
enjoyment. Then “sleep covers one all 
over like a blanket,” as Sancho wisely 
remarks. During the night you have 
fitted yourself into the sheets as neatly 
as if you were a bust, and the bed-clothes 
a plaster-of-paris cast. They are loving- 





ly wrapped round you, hugging you 
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kindly in their soft embraces, coaxing you 
to be still and enjoy yourself a little 
longer. It is worth your while to have 
yourself :wakened early, in order to have 
the extatic pleasure of knowing you are 
at liberty to go to sleep again. How you 
would chuckle with delight at the re- 
prieve, and turn over and resume your 
dreams! 


If heaven a draught of heavenly pleasure 


spare 
One cordial in this melancholy vale, 


it is at such a time. Talk of a Turkish 
heaven! why, a good, substantial, old- 
fashioned four-poster, goose feathers, 
Coleraine linen, and Yorkshire blankets 
against a thousand opium paradises any 
time! Let Nature satisfy herself, and 
she will repay you with gratitude and in- 
ward satisfaction, after having received 
full payment of twenty shillings in the 
pound, instead of a miserable dividend of 
twenty pence. You get up with the 
principles of a Christian and the feelings 
of a Samaritan, strong as a giant refresh- 
ed with wine. The sun has been long 
up, and warmed the air and the earth, 
and made everything comfortable and 
ready for inspection. He has opened the 
doors of day, drawn up, the curtain, and 
cleared the stage. Nature has by this 
time rubbed her eyes, and is perfectly 
wide awake, and stands your gaze with- 
out winking. She does not look so shy, 
demure, or cobwebbed-countenanced as 
she did at day-break. Morning does not 
like to be stared at in dishabille. The 
pretty flowers love not to be caught nap- 
ping, with their newly-washed and un- 
dried faces. Let Morning dry up her 
tears, and put herself to rights before you 
intrude upon her. 

I never knew a man who was an inve- | 
terate early riser in my life whom I could 
properly respect. Some may think this 
a prejudice ; with me it is an innate sen- 
timent, confirmed by experience, An 
early riser can never look a man straight 
in the face. There is a skulking, side- 
long, lurking, mysterious, -sneaking, for- 





AN ESSAY ON EARLY RISING. 


believe that all such have dark thoughts 
to cogitate that won't bear the light of 
day, or other motives equally discrédi. 
table, that compel them to get up. They 
may pretend that it is to watch the sun’ 
rise, to enjoy the early breath of morn, 
or to gather health and strength, or some. 
such trumpery evasion, but it is all pre- 
tence. .The probability is, that they get 
up to see if they cannot'find something 
lost by some unfortunate belated passen- 
ger. Not unlikely they have bad con 
sciences, and are troubled and canot rest 
in bed, and are forced’ to. wander about 
like Noah’s dove, seeking rest and find. 
ing none. It may be that they are only 
wishing, hypocritically wishing, to esta 
blish their names for industry, knowing 
that there is a popular prejudice running 
in favor of, and connecting early rising 
with, activity and perseverance. Some- 
times the early man is a gormandiser, a 
belly-worshipper, a lover of fat things, 
and rises betimes that he may the better 
glorify his peptic organ—the worship of 
his god. He will, in the face of nature, 
make his gastronomic machinery rum 
over-time, and do double work. If Na 
ture will not give him an appetite he 
will walk miles for it, and thus rob him 
self of the pleasures of bed for the sen-, 
sual gratification of a double quantity of 
coffee, ham and eggs. Thank my stars, 
My stomach is not ruled by other men’s, 
And, grumbling for a reason, quaintly begs, 


Wherefore I should rise before the hens 
Have laid their eggs ? 


Artizans and field-laborers are early 
risers through necessity, not’ through 
choice. Upon such the primeval curse 
has heavily fallen; and their great cons0- 
lation is, that on the coming Sunday they 
can enjoy, as the Scotch phrase has it, 
“a lang lye and a tea breakfast.” Ask 
any of them if they have any pleasure in 
getting up soun, and you will receive an 
answer—an answer in keeping with the 
absurdity of the question asked. “Oh, 
but the early bird catches the worm;” 
ay, and “serve the worm right for being 





bidding something about him. I verily 


up so soon!” as a juvenile genius re 
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A QUEEN'S VISIT. 


fnarked to his father. Ask John Smith, 
the vegetarian, respecting the morals of 
a bird guilty of such crime, and you will 
find that it, like other early risers, is no 
better than it ought to be. 

The philosophy of early rising is a 
wormy philosophy. Truth will out! Get 
up early and catch worms! This is the 
quintessence of the whole philosophy of 
early rising; get up, catch something, 
catch everything, but, with all your 
catching, be sure you catch worms. The 
idea is worthy of Daniel Dancer. Get up 
before your neighbors, run with your 
nose to the ground, and, if any worms 
be stirring, nibble them. So it is; early 
fisers are of the earth earthy, and low 
and grovelling are their pursuits. They 
dare not meet other men on equal terms, 
but must have an advantage. Under the 
vapor and clouds of night they endeavor 
to steal a march on their happy, comfort- 
able neighbors. Early risers are social 
spies, and perfect nuisances. All such 
incarnate break-of-day ghosts ought to be 
laid by the magic of a horsewhip, or the 


conjuration of a cudgel. 
[Tait’s Ed. Mag. 








Erruer the future or the past is writ- 
fen in every face, and makes us, if not 
melancholy, at least mild and gentle. 
-Cumx penury weighs down the heart 
itself, and though it sometimes be endured 
with calmness, it is often the calmness of 
despair. 

OVER-EARNEST asseverations give men 
suspicion that the speaker is concious of 
his own falsities. 

‘Wuorver arrogates to himself the 
tight of vengeance shows how little he is 
qualified to decide his own claims, since 
he demands what he would think unfit 
to be granted to another. 

_ An argument proposed with noise and 
blustering may break the head, and dis- 
mount the brain, but it never makes im- 
pression on the understanding. Truth, 
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From vale to vale, from shore to shore, 

The Lady Gloriana passed 

To view her realms. The south-wind bore | 
Her shallop to Belleisle at last. 


A quiet mead, where willows bend 
Above the curving wave, which rolls , 
On slowly crumbling banks, to send 
Its hard-won spoils to lazy shoals : 


Beneath an oak weird eddies play, 
Where fate was writ for Saxon seer; 
And the young park is white with May 
Where shadowy hunters chased the deer. 


In rows, half up the chestnut, perch 

Stiff silver fairies: busy rooks 

Caw from the elm ; and rung to church 
Mute’angler’s drop their caddised hooks: ! 


They troop between the dark-red walls, 
Whilst the twin towers give fourfold chimes; 
And lo! the breaking groups, where falls 
The chequered shade of quivering limes ; 


They came from field and wharf and street, 
With dewy hair and veined throat— 

(One floor to tread with reverent feet— 
One hour of rest for ball and boat.) 


Like swallows gathering for their flight ~ 
When autumn whispers, ‘play no more!’ 
They checked the laugh, with fancies bright 
Still hovering round the sacred door. 


Here, childhood swelling into seed, 
There, manhood bursting from the bud— 
Two growths—unlike—yet all agreed 

To trust the movements of the blood ; 


They toil at games, and play with books ; 
They love the winner of the race, 

If only, he that prospers, looks 

At prizes with a simple grace; 


The many leave the few to choose ; 
They hate not him who turns aside 
To woo alone a milder muse, 

If shielded by a tranquil pride: 


When thought is claimed, when pain is borne, 
Whate’er is done in this sweet isle, 

There’s none that may not lift his horn, 

If only lifted with a smile, 


So here dwells Freedom. Nor could She, 
Who rules in every clime on earth, 

Find any spring more fit to be 

The fountain of her festal mirth. 


Elsewhere she sought for lore and art, *' 
But hither came for vernal joy ; 

Nor was this all. She smote the heart, 
And woke the hero in the boy. 





like a gentle shower, soaks through the 
ears, and moistens the intellect, 


Eron ConnE@s, June 6, 1851. 
: {Fraser’s Magazine. 
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MEMORABILIA OF THE EXHIBITION 
SEASON. 


Ir you could suddenly whisk up into 
the air one of the descendants of the 
mutineers in Piteairn’s Island, and sus- 
pend him over the high road in front of 
the southern entrance to the Crystal 
Palace, so that he might command a 
bird’s-eye view of the great thoroughfare 
both ways, and all over the Park, and 
down through the glass roof into the in- 
terior of the Exhibition, taking in a pano- 
rama dense with population, heaving with 
movement, the probability is, that the 
man would either rub his eyes, and ima- 
gine he was dreaming, or shut them 
again, lest in the stunning effect upon his 
senses, his brain might get bewildered. 
We are not aware whether Pitcairn’s 
Island has furnished any contributions to 
the great bazair—we have not looked 
into the eatalogue to ascertain that fact ; 
but we presume we are safe in assuming, 
that whatever obligations we are under 
to the neighboring hives of the Pacific, 
the progeny of Christian and Adams 
have not troubled themselves to partici- 
pate in the industrial galantie-show. In- 
deed, it may be doubted whether they 
have even heard of its existence—a cir- 
cumstance improbable in itself, unless the 
news had been communicated by some 
wandering whaler that had caught up the 
echo of our operations over the deep, or 
some merchant craft that had been foreed 
to put in from stress of weather, or lack 
of water. Through a sea-accident of that 
kind alone could the Pitcairn people be- 
come apprised of the jubilee of the 
world’s manufacturers; and seeing that 
their situation in this respect is peculiar, 
surrounded by knowledge and activity, 
with ten thousand flags, of whose freights, 
destination, and tongues, they are sublime- 
ly ignorant, perpetually sailing up and 
down, and round about their island, we 
cannot choose, in contemplating their 
social destitution, but to consider them 
and the Palace of Glass as realizing in 
their relations to each other the geogra- 
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phical (and moral) metaphor of the ends 
of the earth. No contrast on the surface 
of the globe can be more striking than that 
of the intelligence and modes of life going 
forward on Piteairn’s Island, amongst a 
people speaking our own language, and 
the results of the skill and industry of all 
other races, collected into a single view 
in Hyde Park. It is, therefore, and for 
that reason, that we should like to blind. 
fold a Piteairn native, and snatching him 
away from his potato patch in a balloon, 
suddenly take off his bandages at that 
point over the road where the whole pant. 
ing mass might be revealed to him ata 
glance. The exhibition itself would yield 
nothing half so suggestive as his astonish 
ment. 

Imagine a population of about a hun 
dred and twenty people living on an island 
in the Pacific, about four miles in circum. 
ference, without arts or manufactures of 
any kind, living literally in the sun, sub 
sisting upon the produce of their gardens, 
and having no intercourse with the exter. 
nal world, except a chance interview with 
a boat’s crew on the beach, or a brief 
visit to some passing ship in their canoes, 
the frailest of all practicable wooden 
scoops that ever floated over the sea— 
(we wish we had one of them in the Ex. 
hibition !)—and, in contrast to that simple 
race-—who, notwithstanding that they 
have lost the implements and the pro- 
cesses, still retain the traditions of mecha 
nism and the useful arts,—plaee the trea 
sures of the Crystal Palace, and you have 
at once the marvel and the moral of the 
great design; the two extremities of civ- 
lization in its lowest and its highest de- 
velopment—hands without cunning, and 
heads to which the seerets of the ele 
ments and the agencies of science are 
‘tricksy spirits, ready to put girdles round 
the earth, or perform, on the shortest 
notice, any other conquest of time, spaee, 
or material, their potent masters may com- 
mand, 

The Pitcairn native, being at the wrong 
end of the line of enterprise and labor, 
leads a sort of life which is in direct op- 
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position to the activity whose results con- 
stitute the wonders of the World’s Fair. 
He spends three-fourths of his time saun- 
tering about the high ridges that enclose 
his table land, looking out over the sea, 
and up at the sky, speculating on the 
weather, gazing at distant specks of white 
upon the water, and wondering where 
they come from, where they are going, 
and what they are freighted with. He 
turns in upon his plantations, and sees 
the crops growing in the balmy air as 
tranquilly and lazily as he is growing 
himself; he digs a little in a leisurely 
manner in the proper season, and leaves 
the rest to Providence. He has not a 
eare nor a want. His ground supplies 
him with perpetual edibles, which is the 
chief thing required in the kind of light- 
house existence he leads, perched up on 
the top of that little island, which, start- 
ing like a rock perpendicularly out of the 
sea, has an arable basin i the centre, 
from whence the appetites of tie popula- 
tion are served at the smallest possible 
cost of manual labor. Of productive in- 
dustry, your happy, idle, blank Piteairn 
man has not a solitary suspicion. He 
puts up with the degrees of comfort that 
lie nearest to the bare earth. Tailoring 
and shoe-making are erafts with which he 
never thinks of troubling himself. A robe 
of classical simplicity covers his arms and 
loins, while his feet and leg’ are naked, 
which, for a civilized man who reads his 
English Bible, and goes to church on 
Sundays, is pushing tropical indolence to 
its utmost extremity. He lives in a house 
(there are not more than half-a-dozen on 
the whole island) built out of the old 
wreck which the mutineers drew on shore, 
the interior of which resembles (if it be 
not actually the thing itself) that part of 
a ship which is called tween decks, with 
berths running round the sides. When 
these houses rot away in the course of 
time, the probability is, he will sleep in a 
tree; for the tendency of this population 
has been from the beginning to go back- 
ward, and to drop out, one by one, all the 
old utilities and appliances of civilization 
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they originally brought with them from 
England. The advance that has been 
making elsewhere all this time has not 
reached them even in its echoes; and so 
slender are their resources, that, had they 
been called upon to contribute to the 
Exhibition, we know of nothing they 
could have sent us, unless it were a yam 
or a cocoa-nut. 

Now this little picture will help us the 
better to appreciate the miracles of Hyde 
Park. The world was once like Pitcairn’s 
Island, and had not even the advantage 
of an historical descent from the comforts 
and conveniences of civilization: the world 
is now an emporium of arts and manufac- 
tures, whose comprehensiveness and va- 
riety may be imperfectly estimated by an 
examination of the contents of the Glass 
Palace. An examination of its contents! 
There is ho maf living, if he were to sur- 
réndér "his whole. life to the task, could 
examin¢ its contents. To look and to 
gee are rot svnonymeés, though they ap- 
pear to resemble each other very closely. 
And we may venture, with deference to 
everybody, to remark, that of the myriads 
who have looked over the contents of the 
World’s Bazaar, few have seen much, and 
what they have seen, was limited to the 
departments in which they were specially 
interested by their knowledge or their 
pursuits. Multitudes have seen no more 
than the Koh-i-noor Diamond, the Greek 
Slave, the Great Organ, and the Crystal 
Fountaia, which they could not very well 
help seeing. To see all that is to be 
seen, would require a combination of 
faculties and intelligences equal to the 
mastery of all known scientific principles, 
of all artistic materials, operations, and 
uses, of all national habits and resources 
within the range of civilized life, and, in- 
deed, of a thousand minor branches of 
information more easily imagined in bulk 
than enumerated in detail. Where is the 
man to be found whose-brain has capacity 
for this wide field of research, this vast 
domain of theory, this congregation of 
machinery, experimental and practical, 
drawn from all the corners of the earth ? 
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You could not compile from the picked 
men of every country under the sun a 
congress capable of sitting in judgment 
upon this Industrial Exposition; and the 
only way of arriving at a proper estimate 
of its varieties, is that which has been 
adopted of breaking it up into sections, 
and appointing a competent committee to 
each. 

The scene outside the building is not 
the least remarkable and striking point 
about the Exhibition; and we hope full 
justice will be done to it in the prints 
which are in progress for transmitting the 
house of glass, and the royal and popular 
incidents appertaining to it, with full pic- 
torial honors, to posterity. 





THE CONGRESS OF CARRIAGES. 

Making your way slowly through a 
maze of carriages, omnibusses, and cabs, 
by which the entire passage 1s choked up 
at all hours of the day, from the-eorner 
of Regent-street to-the front of the Fa- 
Tace, you believe, or hope, that you have 
now exhausted the vehicles, and that, 
with the exception of a few speculative 
Hansoms skirmishing on the outskirts of 
the crowd, you are free from impediments 
of that kind. But it is only at this spot 
that the bewildering. crush of wheels 
really begins. Stretching away before 
you down the high road, and reaching 
nearly to the toll-bar at Kensington, is an 
unbroken line of cabs, of an extent, such 
as the longest stand in the memory of 
the ‘oldest inhabitant? might be stolen 
out of and hardly missed. And close to 
you, lying up in serried ranks under the 
shadows of the trees, are two, three, or 
more rows of omnibusses, patiently wait- 
ing their turn with the cabs, to convey 
back to their destinations group after 
group of the wearied visitors who have 
been exploring the curiosities of the ba- 
zaar. As quiekly as one omnibus fills 
and wheels off, another arrives with a 
fresh batch: and so they go on, filling 
and emptying, going and returning, cab 
and omnibus, all day long, from nine 
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o’clock in the morning, till seven in the 
evening. There is no end to the bustle, 
no pause in the incessant movement; and 
yet with all this traffie there is neither 
noise nor confusion ; and the police regu. 
lations are so admirably observed, that 
the ebb and flow of the cross currents of 
this teeming multitude of human beings ° 
have never in any single instance been 
productive of the slightest riot. or disor. 
der. Occasionally, there has been a blun. 
dering gentleman in the crowd, who has 
made a mistake in looking for his hand. 
kerchief in somebody else’s pocket ; but 
the error has always been rectified with- 
out the least commotion, the mass of pe- 
destrians closing up very quietly after 
some singularly bland constable has re- 
moved the gentleman in the most cour 


teous manner to explain his mistake to 


him at the station house. 
We liave not done with the carriages, 
yet. Step into the Park, and look west. 
ward : through, the. trees, and across to- 
wards the Serpentine. Outside that end 
of the Grand Bazaar there are steam en 
gines, and. masonry, and other evidences 
of sundry works going forward, which we 
must not stop now to examine. Beyond, 
there is an open space, dotted with a few 
trees, looking very much like a minature 
clearing in a wood, with an occasional 
beech or chestnut left standing here and 
there by way of landmark. -The scanty 
remains of the grass in this plaee is as 
brown and yellow as if it had been burned 
to the roots; it has been so cut into, and 
trodden down, and worn out, that if it 
were not for motley patches up and 
down of a sort of orange green, and little 
tufts of some half-dozen blades that have, 
somehow, escaped the horses’ feet by 
miracle, you might be justified in doubt 
ing whether this spot ever entered into 
the bright verdure of the park. The ex 
planation is before you. Look at those 
lines of equipages—perhaps there are & 
thousand—in elose rank and file, waiting 
patiently to be called out by-and-by, when 
their owners have sufficiently fatigued 
their curiosity and their legs to go home 
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and dine. Such a display of aristocratic 
‘wealth—such a blazon of heraldry—such 
workmanship in harness, panel-painting, 
and coach-building—such horses, full of 
action and grace, we may challenge the 
universe to rival. A foreigner, gazing 
attentively at this most characteristric 
collection of English carriages—looking 
very much as if so many English drawing 
rooms had been dwarfed and reduced by 
Gillot, and put out on wheels to roll their 
luxurious occupants through the town— 
might not take in its specialities all at 
once. He would inevitably miss—and, 
no doubt, be much disappointed thereby 
‘the glitter and tawdriness which we 
eatch every now and then round the cor- 
ners of streets, when some strange huge 
coach rushes past, glancing like a rain- 
bow, with looped silk curtains inside, a 
wonderful flush of devices on the doors 
and panels, like the pictures on a Vauxhall 
advertising van, a coachman in mixed 
pink and pea-green, and at least three 
footmen of Titanic height, clustered on 
fip-toe behind, with odd cocked hats, 
green feathers, and a continuation of the 
pink and pea-green flutter in front. The 
transition from one of these gorgeous 
machines to a sober English carriage, is 
almost as great as from the sunshine to a 
dark room. But when our friend’s eye 
has fairly settled upon that dark mass of 
English equipages, and he has been able 
to take in the merits of that particular 
production in which we excel all other 
nations—the strength, compactness, har- 
mony of form, scientifie adaptation of 
means to ends, combined with lightness 
and grace in the details—and when, in 
addition to his growing admiration of the 
skill and outlay which have wrought 
these results, he begins, by an uncon- 
scious association of ideas, to connect 
them with the patrician order in this 
country—an order which has preserved 
its position with the most provoking 
tranquillity amidst the demoeratie eon- 
vulsions that -have - fairly shaken out 
through the sieve of insurrection nearly 
all the aristocracies of Europe,—his ad- 
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miration will, probably, resolve itself into 
a more serious expression of respect, and 
out of these sombre carriages and their 
grave attendants, upon whose thoughtful 
faces he rarely detects a smile, he may 
extract a moral, which will be worth the 
whole cost of his journey to England. 
But we are not writing a treatise on po- 
litical institutions, or the art of building 
carriages; we are only dropping hints, 
and if any of them happen to turn out 
pearls, we leave the reader to pick them 
up, and string them after his own fashion. 

This exhibition outside the Exhibition 
is as curious and astonishing in its way 
as anything inside, and indicates by no 
less significant signs, the populousness 
and wealth of London. Yet these are 
but a sprinkling of our riches. The 
same scene has been witnessed here every 
day, with greater or lesser lustre, for 
three months; and even now that the 
season is dying out, the Queen enjoying 
her walks at Osborne, Parliament about 
to break up, and the great houses at the 
West-end, graduaily one by one begin- 
ning to roll up their carpets, and pile 
away their bijouterie, the same thing still 
goes on with scarcely any perceptible 
diminution of its pomp and vastness. If 
a stranger could prevail on his imagina- 
tion to empty the fashionable squares and 
streets, and force their living contents 
(enclosed in their proper equipages) all 
at one time into this open space, he would 
see a sight! Suppose it were possible to 
collect all the private carriages in Lon- 
don on one day, here at the doors of the 
Exhibition, it would be a nice calculation 
to estimate the superficies they would 
eover, and the time that would be oceu- 
pied in setting down, getting into rank, 
getting out of it again, taking up, and 
drawing off. Whether the whole side 
of the Park would be capacious enough 
to entertain them, is a speculation we 
will not venture upon; but there can be 
no great rashness in asserting that the 
only practical mode by which the crush 
eould be got through in one day, would 
be by commencing at sunrise, and. re. 
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quiring that the people should begin to 
make their exit at one door, as soon as 
they had made their entrance at another. 

By-and-by, when the carriages are gone, 
and nothing shall be left of all that gal- 
lant show of serving-men and spanking 
steeds, except a few old-world, humdrum 
coaches and superannuated phztons, the 
holiday of the working classes from the 
country will begin. Then, when the har- 
vest is done, and the reaping season is 
prorogued, we shall have incursions of 
chaw-bacons from all parts of the king- 
dom, wondering with their great eyes and 
speechless tongues at everything about 
them, and tramping up and down in a 
kind of awe and joy, which it wil} be a 
delight for us town-exhausted men to 
look upon. We anticipate that this will be 
the most interesting phase of the Exhibi- 
tion. As yet, we have had only glimpses 
of the uncultured intelligence of the la- 
boring masses, making its way as it 
eould through the region of the unknown 
and the wonderful, stunned sometimes by 
its intricacies and its magnitude, and 
sometimes melted into an expression of 
happiness, almost gushing out in tears, 
by its beauty and its novelty. The holy- 
day on a grand seale of this uninstructed 
intelleet is yet to come; and when the 
multitudes arrive in great troops from the 
provinces, with the tawny sun upon their 
cheeks, and the vaguest of speculations 
in their open mouths, clad in their blouses, 
and check, and hobnails, cracking their 
country jokes far down in their jaws, and 
over their shoulders, and in the corners of 
their eyes, and stopping every now and 
then all of a sudden, with an untranslate- 
able solemnity in their faces, to look up 
at something that seems to them to sur- 
pass all the grandeurs that the world had 
ever seen or heard of—or making villain- 
ous, but very honest, jibes over gim- 
cracks and tricks upon travellers, in the 
shape of imitation finery and pretended 
improvements, which they are not to be 
taken in by, (they know better !)—may 
we be there to see! We wonder what 
they will think of the American division ? 
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—what they will say to the kitchen fur. 
niture and embroidery of Tunis !—whe. 
ther they will think a good deal-table a 
more serviceable sort of article than one 
of your Italian mosaies?—with what sort 
of emotions they will clatter through the 
agrieultural implements department ?— 
and whether they will come out into the 
fresh air, drymg up the steam off their 
foreheads, and ejaculating to each other 
that old England beats the world! 


[Fraser's Magazine. 
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Kwavery and folly have often the same 
symptoms, 

Some people are never quict, others 
are always so, and they are both te 
blame; for that which looks like viva- 
city and industry in the one is only a 


restlessness and agitation; and that 


which passes in the other for moderation 
and reserve is. but a drowsy and inactive 
sloth. 

Te essence of things is seldom so 
much regarded as external and accidental 
appendages, 

ConsmeR not what might have been 
but what is now to be done. 

Tue first steps that intreduce us to the 
enchanted garden of love are se full of 
pleasure, the first prospects so charming, 
that every one is willing to reeall them to 
his memory. Each party seeks a prefer 


enee above the other; eaeh has loved 


sooner, more devotedly; and each, in this 
contest, would rather be conquered than’ 
conquer, 

THERE are few higher gratifications 
than that of reflection on surmounted 
evils, when they were not imeurred nor 
protracted by our fault, and neither re 
proach us with cowardiee nor guilt. 

Amattion— A mental dropsy, which 
keeps continually swelling and inereasing 
until it kills its victim. 

A suortT prayer reaches beaven—a hint 
to those who want favors not te melest 
others with long letters and loud com 


plaints 
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Chronicle uf Passing nents. 


Dvurinc the past month the arrivals from 
Europe have been more than usually 
aumerous, the advices they have brought 
us, however, are comparatively unimpor- 
tant. The political aspect of the leading 
continental states remains, for the most 
part, the same as the preceding month. 

Paris is still on the qui vive as to who 
isto be the next president of the French 
Republic. Conjecture is rife as to the 
probability of the monarchical party with 
their allies gaining the ascendancy. If 
such should be the result, Prince Join- 
ville may possibly become the successor 
of Louis Napoleon. The city of Lyons 
was at the latest dates reported as in a 
state of siege in consequence of the 
harsh measures of the government towards 
certain political offenders who have been 
for some months incarcerated, - 

Austria seems to be on the verge of 
mother revolutionary outbreak. The 
liberation of Kossuth has given great dis- 
satisfaction to Prince Schwarzenberg. 
Orders have been given to the Ministerial 
oficers and the President of the Imperial 
Council at Vienna to examine into and 
toreport on the Constitution of March, 
1849, with a view to its modification. 

Itally still holds with unrelenting grasp 
the numerous victims of her vengeful ire. 
By the last accounts we learn that the 
Celestials are becoming refractory. A 
powerful faction recently destroyed, ac- 
cording to the estimates given, 10,000 of 
the government troops. The result has 
been the proclamation of a new Empe- 
tor (of the rebels,) took place near 
Kwang-si, not far from Canton. 

Another earthquake occurred at Naples 
on the 21st. inst, which caused the sacrifice 
of many lives; 800 bodies had already 
been taken out of the ruins, The catas- 
trophe took place at the small town of 
Barili. 

Accounts from Germany mention the 


death of Duke Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg, 





brother of the Duchess of Kent and uncle 
of Prince Albert. 

On the 12th of August two ascents 
of Mont Blane were accomplished—one 
by Albert Smith and others, the other 
by Mr. Vansittart, the latter gentleman 
performed the périlous feat very narrowly 
escaping with his life. It appeared that 
in jumping over one of the crevasses he 
missed his footing, his Alpine pole fell 
down the fearful abyss, and while his left 
foot was sliding over the precipice he 
contrived to catch the porter with both 
hands by the legs, who also unfortunate- 
ly fell, and had it not been for the guide 
in advance, who with wonderful pre- 
sence of mind grasped the porter by the 
clothes, they would both have inevitably 
perished. Mr. Vansittart then crossed 
the remainder of the glaciers with the 
cord round his body, and arrived at the 
Grand Mulets a little before sunset, 
where he bivouacked under great priva- 
vations from want of sufficient fire-wood 
and warin clothing until midnight, then 
he again started with the light of lanterns 
for the summit, which he suceeeded in 
reaching at 9 o’clock on the morning of 
the 14th, about the same time as the 
other party, and returned safely to Cha- 
mounix at half-past 6 in the evening. 
Mr. Vansittart lost the use of his sight 
for two days, but is now perfectly re- 
covered, 

The great race for £200 between the 
American yacht America, and the Titania 
took place on the 28th ult. off Cowes, 
We clip the following remarks from the 
Liverpool Chronicle of Aug. 30th: 

“The success of the new yacht, the 
America, which has recently appeared at 
Cowes, has created a positive furore in 
England. She has beaten everything, 
and borne away the laurels of victory 
from vessels on whose construction the 
greatest pains have been bestowed, on 
whose outfit thousands of pounds have 
been expended, and in whose success the 
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owners felt necessarily a personal as well 
as a national pride. 

“We are not sorry for this. It is one 
of those manly defeats which will leave 
no rankling feeling behind. If the Ame- 
ricans have lost easte at the Crystal Pal- 
aee, they have secured triumphs on the 

waters of England, and while the result 
is caleulated for the moment to abash us, 
it will realize the fine aphorism which 
Bulwer puts into the mouth of Riche- 
liew—“ There is no such word as 
fail!” Already, an English builder has 
thrown out a challenge to produce in 
ten weeks a yacht whieh shall compete 


with the star-spangled America; but the | 


challenge has been prudently declined, 
from a belief, doubtless, that another 
victory, with the experience which our 
builders now possess of what the Ame- 
rica, constructed on a new and ingenious 
principle, can do, would be a matter of 
considerable uncertainty. A nautical 
writer, who addresses a morning contem- 
porary, is inclined to attribute the success 
of the strange eraft from the Western 
World, as much to her peculiar rigging 
and sails as to her general form. In all 
this we see the improvements brought out 
by competition. It sets the mind to work 
to account for given results. It estab- 
lishes a principle ; and as in the breeding 
of animals, so in the building of yachts, 
an enlarged experience produces the most 
complete and perfect thing of its kind 
which ingenuity and capit: lean attain. 

«Three yacht-builders have offered to 
construct vessels to run against the Ame- 
riea. One of these is Mr. Charles Mare, 
of BI ackwall, who, it is said has offered 
to build, within ten weeks, a yacht whieh 
shall sail against the America for £500. 
A Liverpool paper asks, ‘Why did they 
not build one before?” 


Barnum, it is stated, is having a mon- 
ster panorama painted, representing the 
World’s Fair. 

The question of the Nicaragua rovt> 
to the Paeifie is still occupying the col- 
umns of the London press. By the way, 
the steamer Prometheus arrived from San 
Francisco via this route. The passage 
was made in twenty-nine days and a half, 
the shortest yet made. Nearly five days, 
we are informed, were lost in consequence 
of not effecting an exact connection with 
the steamer on the Pacific. This, of 
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course, will not occur in the next trip, so 
that it seems pretty certain that the pas. 
sage by this route from New York to 
San Franciseo will be made in twenty. 
five days. 

We observe that the Mexican Consul 
has published a protest interdicting the 
project for cutting a canal between the 
two oceans. 

Power’s statue of Eve, which was lost 
with the Swedish ship Westmoreland, off 
Cape Palos, on the 3d of May, 1850, has 
been recovered, and is now in this city, 
having arrived in the British schooner 
Volo, from Carthagena. It is gratifying 
to know that this fine production of our 
native artist is in good order, save a slight 
injury to the pedestal. 

The receipts of the Exhibition by the 
time it closes, the 11th of October, will 
amount to £400,000. Of this immense 
sum, one half, it is calculated, will defray 
all the charges connected with the build 
ing, and the government say to this sum 
only have the Commissioners any claim; 
and that the surplus belongs to them. 

The Cuban Invasion has at length ter- 
minated with a fearful tragedy—the cap- 
ture of the insurgents, with Lopez at 
their head.. Between forty and fifty of 
these infatuated and misguided men be- 
came the victims of their folly. Over 
forty were shot; many of them were 
from the United States. Lopez suffered 
the punishment of the garrote in the 
presence of some 5,000 of the soldiery, 
and a large concourse of the people. It 
is to be hoped this infamous aggression 
will thus have received a sufficient check; 
the only circumstance connected with it 
to be regretted, save the loss of life it 
has occasioned, and the disgrace it Te 
flects, is that those in influence who were 
its abettors have escaped with entire im- 
punity. 

We learn from a recent number of the 
Louisville Journal :— 


'The havoe which the smallpox and 
the cholera have made among the In 
dians within’ the last’ twelve months 
has been very great. Those diseases 
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co-operating with the fatal vices intro- 
duced by the whites, have caused a very 
considerable diminution of the Indi- 
an population. “ Manifest destiny” ap- 
ars to be overtaking the poor Indians 
with its most destructive agencies. There 
are but few persons, we suppose, who do 
not anticipate the entire extinction of all 
the present tribes of North American In- 
dians. Ever since the Anglo-Saxons es- 
tablished themselves on this continent, it 
has been apparent that the savages could 
not exist in their vicinity. Each year has 
seen some redugtion in the number of 
the red men, until now their aggregate 
population is comparatively very small. 
herever the white man goes the In- 
dian disappears ; and, as the whites are 
more rapidly than ever diffusing them- 
selves over this great continent, the peri- 
od when but few scattering Indians will 
be found is not very remote. Within the 
last few years disease has greatly thinned 
the numbers of several tribes. The Man- 
dans, by far the most advanced of the 
western Indians, were almost all swept 
away by the smallpox a few years ago. 
Other tribes have suffered terribly. Our 
government has for several years been 
engaged in efforts to elevate the condi- 
tion of Indian population, in the hopes of 
saving them from the havoc which must 
soon overtake them, unless they forego 
those habits to which they cling, and 
which in a majority of cases seem to be 
as tenacious as the love of life itself. 
The only course which can be pursued 
to preserve any of the present tribes is 
to educate their minds and civilize their 
habits. If they could be induced to 
adopt the methods of the. white man, 
they might survive the ruin which threat- 
ens them. We have but little hope of 
the permanent success of any efforts to 
turn aside’ from them that fate which 
seems inevitable. They will perish, and 
their modes of life will live only in tradi- 
tion, romance, and song. ~~ 


It may be remembered by some of our 
readers that early in 1850, Mr. Richard- 
son, an agent of the British government, 
together with two German savants, and 
4 select escort, started from Tripoli on an 
expedition to explore the interior of Af- 
tica. The latest information’ from those 
gentlemen is-contained in a letter from 
one of them, Dr. Barth, to the British 
Consul General at Tripoli, dated the 28th 
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of February last. The expedition had 
reached Kano; on the road to the king- 
dom of Bornon, where they expected to 
arrive in the month of April.. The expe- 
dition had passed through many dangers 
and difficulties, with no greater misfor- 
tune than the loss of a little property, of 
which it was robbed by the Tuariks, 
This is a powerful tribe who inhabit oa- 
ses in the Sahara, or Great Desert, and 
are noted for their inhospitality to travel- 
lers. It is a singular and interesting fact, 
that these Tuariks, whose only food is 
camel’s milk and a few dates, are the 
most powerful, athletic, and warlike race 
of the centre of Africa. 

Dr. Barth mentions a vast tract of fer- 
tile land through which he passed in the 
region of the Great Sahara, and which 
has remained entirely unknown to travel- 
lers and geographers. He describes it as 
being of considerable extent, beautifully 
wooded, with a number of small rivers 
passing through it, and suseeptible of the 
highest degree of cultivation. It is in- 
habited only by animals, among which he 
mentions the elephant, buffalo, lion, gi- 
raffe, &c. = 

During the past month, two or three 
distinguished personages have closed their 
mortal career; among these we notice the 
name of Hon. Levi Woodbury, of New 
Hampshire, aged about 61 years. His 
name has long been associated with our 
publie affairs, and it is probable, had he 
lived, he would have been proposed for 
the next democratic candidate for the 
chair of the Executive. His demise took 
place at Portsmouth, N. H., on the 4th 
inst. But a few days previously, his bro- 
ther, Luke Woodbury, committed suicide. 

On the Ist ult., at Clifton, Wales, oe- 
curred the death of the celebrated author 
of the “Canterbury Tales”—Harriet Lee 
—at the advanced age of 95 years. She 
was the literary patriarch of the day. 
Now that she is no more, Rogers and 
Moore are the oldest. living of the English 
literati; the former is said still to be hale 
and even vigorous, although, like Moore, 


-he is more than an octogenarian, The 
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author of Lalla Rookh and the Irish 
Melodies is, however, on the verge of the 
grave—his mental condition being like 
that of poor Southey, with his physical 
powers also essentially impaired. The 
French writers are still prolific of their 
literary labors: Victor Hugo promises 
three new volumes of poetry and twelve 
of romances; Lamartine has also two or 
three new literary projects in hand, in ad- 
dition to his volumes recently issued. 
Russell Lowell, the poet, is now in Eu- 
rope; he will doubtless find many admir- 
ers of his chaste ideal verse there, as well 
as here. Speaking of poets, reminds us 
that Alfred B. Street has a volume in 
press, by Bentley of London, consisting 
of “Sketches of American Scenery ;” who 
is to issue it here, we have not heard, but 
there can be little doubt of the eminent 
sueeess which this volume of Prose 
Sketches will have on both sides the At- 
lantic. Mr. Street’s style is an admirable 
admixture of the forcible, the imaginative 
and the picturesque. He has built him- 
self a proud name by his epic, “The 
American Eagle.” Prof. Lieber recently 
sailed for Europe; Miss Bremer, whose 
protracted stay among us has well fitted 
her for the task, returns to Europe, to 
publish in London, Paris and Sweden the 
result of her observations on American 
life and manners. Mary Howitt will trans- 
late the work into English, and Mr. Put- 
nam, we believe, has made personal ar- 
rangements with Miss Bremer for its 
publication here. 

Our other distinguished Swedish visitor, 
Jenny Lind, has, it is stated, purchased 
recently one of the largest estates in Swe- 
den, that of Beckarshoerg, in the province 
of Nykoping. Jenny Lind, does not, 
according to the latest rumors, design 
returning to Europe at present, but pro- 
poses, during the winter, giving a series 
of concerts in the South and West. Ac- 
cording to the Musical Times, her the- 
atrical wardrobe has arrived, and the visit 
of Benedict and Belletti to Europe has a 
purpose which time will hereafter disclose. 
A new vocalist, named Barbieri Nini, has 
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just made her appearance in London, and 
judging from the enthusiastic commenda. 
tions of her power, she bids fair to com. 
pete even with Jenny Lind. One of the 
English papers speaks of her appearance 
in this wise :— 

“Nothing but the most transcendant 
talents could have excited the audience 
to such enthusiasm. After the air, ‘ M’odi, 
m’odi, one of the most magnificent and 
surprising displays of vocalization ever 
listened to, the whole house stood up, 
waving hats and kerchiefs for several 
minutes. The days of the Lind mania 
seemed about to be revived in the person 
of La Barbieri Nini.” 

Another writer remarks, that since 
Pasta no one has sung in England com. 
parable to Nini. 

By the way, we are soon to test the 
musical skill of another fair vocalist— 
Miss Catherine Hayes—of whom fame 
speaks so proudly. This distinguished 
soprano will, it is said, adopt the course 
pursued by Jenny, of singing in oratorios 
and concerts, but not in opera or on the 
stage. The company consists of Lavenu, 
leader; Mengis, baritone; Augustus Bra- 
ham, tenor, and Richardson, flutist. We 
shall therefore look for gay times in the 
musical world here, with the “Swedish 
Nightingale” at the South, and the “Swan 
of Erin” at the North. 

The distribution of the works of art by 
the Artists’ Union has been postponed 
till the Ist of January next. 

The choice library of the late Dr. Ne- 
ander, of Berlin, has been purchased for 
three thousand dollars by the Lane Semi- 
nary at Cincinnati. It is said to contain 
four thousand six hundred volumes, and 
to be’peculiarly rich in theological litera- 
ture and ecclesiastical history. 

Anew group of statuary, by Greenough, 
representing a woman and child rescued 
by a western hunter—a type of the tri- 
umph of civilization over barbarism—has 
just been completed at Florence. It is 
designed for the Capitol at Washington. 
It is very highly spoken of by the con- 
noisseurs. 

A series of fifty highly-finished illustra 
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tions, representing the most striking por- 
tions of the “Exhibition of Industry,” is 
announced for publication in London. 
The work is to be produced under the 
patronage of Prince Albert, and the draw- 
ings to be executed by the three greatest 
architectural artists of England—Roberts, 
Haghe and Nash. 

The great temperance advocate, Father 
Mathew, is expected to leave for his na- 
tive land during the ensuing month. 

The notorious Lola Montes is expected 
soon to reach our shores. What sort of 
areception our discriminating public will 
accord to her, it is difficult to divine; no 
doubt it will not-be Jess than she deserves, 
judging from the past. 

Of city news, there is a most palpable 
dearth, unless we refer to the dark 
chronicle of its crime and misdemeanor, 
or its every day frivolities and follies. 
The bad passions of men who are with- 
out self-government will burst forth un- 
der every variety of circumstances, but it 
may fairly be presumed that the sultry 
summer solstice is not the most favor- 
able to their suppression ; and the past 
two weeks have brought us weather 
more intensely hot than any part of the 
summer. Such an oppressive atmos- 
phere is unfriendly to every species of 
labor, even the pleasant task of writing 
up our monthly gossip for the gentle 
reader. The pen is a burden and the 
hand almost forgets its cunning, the 
brain is hot, and the only instinctive im- 
pulse one feels, is for a siesta under some 
leafy, breezy shade, neath which to 
dream away these idle hours. Author- 
ship in the autumnal months is a perfect 
paradox—it is the most arduous of all 
work—this sudorous brain-toil. It ex- 
cites the brain to fever-heat, diminishes 
the physical energy and renders its 
poor victim prematurely bald. Wonder 
whether the secret, why woman’s luxuri- 
ant locks retain their perennial beauty so 
universally, may not be ascribed to the 
moderate demands upon their mental facul- 
ties? Is it treasonable to put the query ? 

Stewart’s superb marble store—a per- 
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fect palace in its way—has been greatly 
extended by the addition of a new range 
of building fronting on Chambers st. and 
Broadway. The new portion was open- 
ed to the public a few days since; and 
the entire structure now forms one of 
the most splendid edifices of the kind in 
this, or any other country. Judging 
from the sumptuous display of costly 
fabrics at this establishment, one is 
tempted to doubt whether the world is 
not surrendered to an inordinate love of 
finery and fashion. Fashion is certainly 
one of the potent influences that sway 
the habits, if not the destiny of too many. 
This calls to mind a pithy, piquant para- 
graph we saw the other day in one of 
the papers; it read as follows—Four 
boxes govern the world—the ballot-box 
—the jury-box—the cartridge-box—and 
the band-box ! 

We have a few things to add touching 
literature and art. 

Foremost in literary matters must be 
named, the Autumnal Trade Sales—two 
were held in this city, and another is to 
take place on the 20th inst., at Philadel- 
phia. The largest Trade sale Catalogue 
was that of Bangs & Brothers—it ex- 
tended to 400 pages—exceeding by 100 
pages any previous instance. Putnam’s, 
Appleton’s, Harpers’, Blanchard & Lea’s 
were the largest invoices, we believe. 
Putnam’s forthcoming books for the 
season include two of rare beauty and 
splendid decoration; and if there is taste 
and discernment among us, they must 
become prodigiously popular. The 
books we refer to, are “The Home 
Book of the Picturesque,” and the “ Book 
of Home Beauty ;” both superbly embel- 
lished by a dozen exquisitely engraved 
illustrations. The former is enriched by 
a series of splendid views of American 
scenery, together with original papers by 
Irving, Cooper, Bryant and others, refer- 
ing to the fine arts; and the other with 
twelve female portraits, from original 
drawings by Charles Martin, son of the 
celebrated illustrator of Milton. The 
most lavish expenditure of taste, skill 
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and expense, seem to have been bestow- 
ed upon these costly works, which must 
be pronounced by all who see them un- 
approached by any specimens of the kind 
hitherto attempted. They will doubtless 
be regarded as a noble exponent of the 
advanced state of art in our midst. 

Dr Stroud’s Greek Harmony ‘of the 
Gospels, which is announced as_ nearly 
ready, promises to be a valuable addition 
to Sacred Literature. His arrangement 
of the Gospels facilitates the closest in- 
vestigation of their contents. Dr. Stroud 
presents the Narrative as a Harmony and 
Diatessaron, and by means of suitable 
typographical distinctions shows from 
which Gospel and on what grounds, the 
consolidated text is selected. 

Professor Browne, of King’s College, 
London, is about speedily to publish a 
“History of Greek and Classical Litera- 
ture,” &c., in 2 vols. 8vo. 

Three more volumes (the 16th, 17th, 
and 18th,) of the writings (mostly mili- 
tary correspondence and state documents,) 
of Frederick the Great, have recently been 
issued at Berlin, under the wages of 
the present King of Prussia. 

It has been proposed i in Parliament, by 
Lord John Russell, that a new National 
Gallery be erected in Hyde Park. The 
proposition, it is rumored, will be suc- 
cessful, 

The sales of Miss Strickland’s Queens 
of England have realized no less a sum 
than £80,000, while her own remunera- 
tion for her literary labor was £3,000. 
A bargain is a bargain, but one would 
suppose the cupidity of her publisher 
might have spared the creator of his good 
fortune some moiety of the gains. There 
are tricks in all trades, and this is one of 
them. Nor would it doubtless be found 
to be an isolated instance, could we in- 


voke some of the departed spirits of Pa-| i 


ternoster Row, or even some of the pres- 
ent, and in our midst. The name of Tegg 
is not unknown to most readers ; his is a 
singular life-story, could it be revealed 
fully. He commenced his career as a 
book-pedler ; afterwards he had the small- 
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est kind of shop in Cheapside, moty 
like a sentry-box or cupboard, than any. 
thing else, where nightly he used to hold 
an auction for the disposal of disreputa. 
ble books. Here he grubbed along, not 
doing much better for some time. Qn 
one occasion he was arrested for a debt 
of £5, and when he was being led off to 
prison, an ‘old apple woman who had her 
stand opposite his store, inquired what 
was the “mather with Masther Tegg, 
when being made acquainted with his di 
lemma, she stayed proceedings, and hur 
rying away to her wretched home, came 
back in triumph with the required sum, 
and generously liberated poor Tommy, 
as she called him. ‘He was poor, and so. 
was she; and this illustrates the well 
known line: 


A fellow feeling makes us wondrous kind, 


To the credit of Tegg, it should be 
mentioned, however, that when he be 
came possessed, in a few years, of over 
£150,000, he did not forget his poor 
surety, who had saved him perhaps from 
ruin. Still there are many dark passages, 
and others enigmatical, in the history of 
this bibliopole. He published a series 
under the cognomen of “ Peter Parley,’ 
which the veritable Peter never knew; 
but what of that; he made the scheme 
answer to his heart’s content. Sundry 
and diverse were the expedients employ 
ed for pirating the most popular books, 
by omissions and alterations to evade 
copyrights, &e.; but these are only ve 
nial sins in patriotic publishers. 

It is good news to learn that Macaulay 
is on the eve of issuing two additional 
volumes of his “History of England” 
It is to be hoped he will not emulate the 
tardiness of Dr. Copland’s Dictionary of 
Medicine, which has has been already 
in hand some 23 or 24 years, and is yet 
incomplete. 

Longfellow’s new poem, “ The Golden 
Legend: A Mystery ;” Hawthorne’s new 
juvenile book, entitled “A Wonder Book 
for Boys and Girls;” and Bayard Tay- 
Jor’s new “Book of Romances, Lyrics and 
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Songs,” are soon to be issued by Ticknor 
& Co. 

. Bayard Taylor has just left for the old 
world and its ruins; his ultimate destina- 
tion were to be the two most renowned 
ruins of the world—Palmyra and Perse- 
polis. 

_ Mr. Putnam’s new senes of Handbooks 
of Biography, the Useful Arts, and Lite- 
ature, &c., uniform with the “ World’s 
Progress,” constitutes a valuable series, 
which can scarcely fail becoming widely 
popular. A revised edition of.“ Swallow 
Barn :” by J. P. Kennedy, illustrated with 
twenty original designs by Strother. The 
Shakespeare Gift Book (Mrs. Cowden 
Clarke’s Heroines of Shakespeare,) with 
engravings on steel ;—an improved edi- 
tion with additions of the “ American Lit- 
erary and Historical Curiosities, in 4to. 
“Five Years in an English University,” 
by Charles A. Bristed, Esq. An illustra- 
ted edition of Irving’s Alhambra,—uni- 
form with the Illustrated series of Ir- 
ving’s works, by Darley. Mr. Squier’s 
new work on Nicaragua, with numerous 
illustrations in colors, 2 vols. 8vo. A 
new series of Drawing Cards, by Coe. 
The “Comical Creatures from Wurtem- 
burg,” with engravings. 

An edition of Shakespeare, translated 
by Professor Haglerg, has been publish- 
tdin Sweden, and meets with an extra- 
ordinary sale. 

The large library of the late Rev. Dr. 
Jarvis, historiographer of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, it is announced, will 
shortly be sold at auction in New-York 
city. 

M. Poussin, recently the minister of 
France to this country, has in preparation 
avolume for popular circulation, on the 
comparative merits of the French and 
American constitutions. 

Page, Gray, Huntingdon, and Duggan, 
are in Europe. It is said Mr. Mooney 
contemplates wintering at Dusseldorf. 

Leutze, our distinguished countryman, 
has recently returned, after an absence in 
Europe of about ten years. 

One of the most attractive of recent 





lit 
issues from the Cliff street press, is their 
finely embellished volume, entitled, T'he 

Nile Boat. It is printed on splendid 
thick plate paper, and enclosed in richly 
decorated binding. It is profusely deco- 
rated by engravings on wood, and alto- 
gether forms a delectable tome, such as 
many will covet to possess. The reading 
matter is as interesting as a romance. 

Greeley’s Letters on Europe are to be 
published in a collective form, with some 
additions, by Dewitt & Davenport, who 
have recently issued a conserve of comic- 
alities, yelept “ Reveries of an Old Maid,” 

&e., with cuts. 

A modest volume has just made its ap- 
pearance, from the pen of Mr. Andrew 
Dickinson, under the title of “My First 
Visit to Europe,” &c., which will amply 
repay perusal, It is cireumstantial in de- 
tail, genial in style, sometimes enthusias- 
tic, and abounds with a mass of pleasant 
and instructive reading touching his tra- 
vels in England, Wales, Ireland, Scotland, 
France, &c. Copies are for sale, we be-. 
lieve, at Putnam’s. 

_“ Memories of the Great Metropolis: 
an Illustrated Hand-Book to the Loeali- 
ties of London,” is the title of a volume 
speedily to be issued. It is to be illus- 
trated by about 50 engravings on wood, 
and handsomely got up. Its design is to 
exhibit at a glance, London, past and 
present, including notices of the leading 
objects of interest, with which the great 
city is so richly clustered. Its homes of 
genius, ancient remains, celebrated edifi- 
ces, &c., are to pass under review, and a 
great variety of curious information gar- 
nered from antiquarian works, for the 
most part inaccessible to the general 
reader, will, we understand, form the sta- 
ple of the work. Sudh a book, if well 
done, will doubtless prove eminently suc- 
cessful. Its appearance at the present 
time will be opportune, when so many 
are visiting the British Capital and its 
Crystal Palace. 

Joun G. Saxe sends us the “ Third 
Edition of his “ Poems,” published in a 
very neat, chaste style, Most of the pie- 
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ces have already appeared in print, but 
such is the glow of humor which per- 
vades his verse that this little collection 
will be welcomed by his friends. We 
cannot repress the desire to transfer to 
our columns the following from “The 
Times,” a poem delivered before the 
Boston Mercantile Library Association, 
in 1849: 


We’re a vast people—that’s beyond a 

doubt— 

And nothing loth to let the secret out ! 

Vain were his labors who should now begin 

To stop our growth, or fence the country in !— 

Let the bold sceptic who denies our worth, 

Just hear it proved on any ‘ Glorious Fourth,’ 

When patriot-tongues the thrilling tale re- 
hearse 

In grand orations, or resounding verse ; 

When poor John Bull beholds his navies sink 

Before the blast, in swelling floods of ink, 

And vents his wrath till all around is blue, 

To see his armies yearly flogged anew ; 

While honest Dutchmen, round the speaker’s 
stand, 

Forget, for once, their dearer father-land ; 

And thrifty Caledonians bless the fate 

That gives them freedom at so cheap a rate, 

And a clear right to celebrate the day, 

And not a baubee for the boon to pay ; 

And Gallia’s children prudently relieve 

Their bursting bosoms, with as loud a ‘ vive’ 

For ‘ L’ Amérique,’ as when their voices swell 

With equal glory for ‘la bagatelle ;’ 

And ardent sons of Erin’s blessed Isle, 

Grow patriotic in the Celtic style, 

And, all for friendship, bruise each other’s 


eyes 

As otent Saint Patrick claims the sacrifice ; 

While thronging Yankees, all-intent to hear, 

As if the speaker were an auctioneer, 

Swell with the theme, till every mother’s son 

Feels all his country’s magnitude his own! 
You ’ll hear about that sturdy little flock 

Who landed once on Plymouth’s barren rock, 

Daring the dangers of the angry main, 

For civil freedom and for godly gain; 

An honest, frugal, hardy, dauntless band 

Who sought a refuge in this Western land, 

Where (if their own quaint language I may 


use ' 

That carried back Xe first Colonial news,) 

‘Where all the saints may worship as they 
wish, 

And catch abundance of the finest fish !” 

You'll hear, amazed, the hardships they 

endured ,— 

To what untold privations were inured,— 

What wondrous feats of stout, herculean toil, 

Ere they subdued the savage and the soil, 

And drave, at last, the intruding heathen out, 

Till Witches, Quakers, all were put to rout! 





The following are in press by M. W, 
Dodd: 

“A Manual of the Christian Atone. 
ment.” By Rev. Tuos. Larz, M. A, 
“A Memorial of Rev. Wm. J. Arm 
strong, D. D.” Late a Secretary of the 
American Board of Foreign Missions, 
embracing Selected Sermons and an ont. 
line of his life. He was the Clergyman 
who perished with the steamer Atlantic 
in Long Island Sound. “ Lives of the 
Hebrew Sovereigns.” By Mrs. E. R, 
Sreete. “ A Winter in Spitzbergen,” 
A book for Youth, from the German, 
By G. G. Smrra. “A New Question 
Book,” with notes, &e., on the Gospels in 
Harmony. By Watrter Kine. Mp. 
Dodd has printed the tenth thousand of 
that remarkable book of Dr. Srencer’s— 
his “ Pastor’s Sketches”—and that within 
about ten months. A sale that we do 
not know to have been equalled in recent 
times, by any strictly religious book. He 
has also a new edition of Dr. Sprine’s 
book —*“ First Things,” in 12mo. size, 
just issued. 

It is with sincere regret we have to 
chronicle the decease of J. Fenimore 
Cooper, Esq., the distinguished writer, 
whose works are destined to live with 
the land’s language. The great Ameri- 
can novelist breathed his last at 1 P. M, 
on Sunday last, the 14th inst., at the fam- 
ily residence, Cooperstown, N. Y. 

Rev. Dr. Olin, the esteemed president 
of the Methodist University, Middletown, 
Conn., we regret to learn died recently. 

We have also just received the an 
nouncement of the decease on the 17th, 
of the Rev. W. T. Biddle, who but five 
weeks back was ordained as a Mission 
ary to Burmah, the station so recently 
bereaved by the demise of Dr. Judson. 

He graduated with honor at the recent 
commencement of Madison University— 
was ordained as a missionary and united 
in marriage with an amiable and devoted 
young lady, and when preparing for 
speedy embarcation for his field of lw 
bor, was unexpectedly called away by 
death, 
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